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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

''Our  State,"  writes  one  of  our  most  intelligent  physicians,  '4s 
fast  becoming  the  camping-ground  of  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers 
and  capitalists,  and  our  sanitary  laws  should  be  such  as  to  make 
our  summer  resorts  and  every  town  a  sanitarium  and  health  resort." 


In  one  town  where  there  has  been  quite  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever,  two  cases  of  that  disease  were  found  in  two  Christian 
Science  families,  whose  faith  kept  them  aloof  from  the  belief  that 
the  disease  existed  in  their  homes.  The  board  of  health,  therefore, 
sent  a  physician  to  investigate  the  rumors  to  enable  the  local  board 
to  prevent  these  two  families  from  endangering  the  neighbors. 


An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Rockport  was  due  to  an  infected 
harmonica,  so  the  health  officer  of  that  town  appears  to  have  reason 
to  believe.  A  little  girl  in  a  family  in  Belfast,  where  one  child 
died  of  diphtheria,  had  a  sore  throat  and  came  to  Rockport  then 
not  able  to  speak  plainly.  She  had  a  harmonica  which,  after- 
wards, was  used  by  two  boys  in  two  separate  families.  These 
two  boys  were  the  first  to  come  down  with  the  disease  in  Rockport, 
and  both  sickened  about  the  same  time.  One  died  and  the  other 
recovered. 


For  a  long  time  we  have  known  that  habitations  deprived  of  a 
sufficiency  of  sunlight  by  shade  trees  or  otherwise,  are  unhealthful 
and  predispose  the  dwellers  in  them  to  consumption.  Nevertheless 
it  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  know  the  why  of  it ;  which  is  answered, 
in  part  at  least,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  investigators  have 
found  that  the  vitality  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  is  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  direct  sunshine. 


Sunshine  is  not  only  a  destroyer  of  disease  germs,  but  by  drying 
and  warming,  it  removes  conditions  inimical  to  the  best  of  health, 
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and  thus  confers  upon  the  organism  of  the  house  dwellers  a  greater 
power  of  resisting  infectious  diseases,  consumption  among  the 
others. 

A  consumptive  might  not  give  his  disease  to  his  own  wife  or 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  yet  fatally  infect  his  down  tow  n 
office  by  constant  spitting  on  its  floor,  so  that  those  who  swept  it 
or  hired  that  office  after  him  would  fall  victims  to  the  disease  like- 
wise.—  Thompson. 

The  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
cases  of  poisoning  with  illuminating  gas  have  been  rather  frequent 
this  winter,  warns  people  not  to  forget  that  water  gas  is  more 
poisonous  and  has  less  odor  than  coal  gas,  and  that  a!l  gas  furn- 
ished in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  is  water  gas.  The  same  fact  should 
be  remembered  in  those  Maine  cities  where  water   gas  is    supplied. 


To  prevent  the  sale  of  spurious  or  inferior  anti-diphtheritic 
serum  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  made  the  following 
resolution:  "That  no  preparation  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  shall  be 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  city  unless  the  receptacle  con- 
taining such  preparation  has  a  label  on  which  is  a  statement  of  the 
contents  in  antitoxin  as  measured  by  some  generally  recognized 
standard,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  cases  of  cholera  in  Holland 
last  year  were  among  persons  who  had  bathed  in  the  canals,  there- 
by accidentally  swallowing  some  of  the  polluted  and  infected  water. 
This  mode  of  becoming  infected  with  cholera  or  typhoid  fever  is 
not  a  new  idea. 


The  tramp  evil  is  a  serious  one  from  several  points  of  view.  In 
England  he  has  made  himself  notorious  as  a  disseminator  of  the 
infection  of  small-pox  and  typhus  fever,  and  last  year,  from  Chica- 
go as  a  central  point,  he  distributed  small-pox  to  many  other 
places.  How  best  to  help  the  tramp,  and  help  to  rid  us  of  him  is 
the  question. 

If  the  drunkard  injured  only  himself,  the  loss  to  the  national 
health  would  be  but  little ;  but  the  children  of  the  drunkard  are 
usually  weak,  puny,  scrofulous,  often  idotic,  and  sometimes  deaf 
and  dumb.  —  The  Sanitary  Record. 
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When  the  spirit  duties  were  removed  in  Norway,  in  the  following 
ten  years  insanity  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  idiocy  among  child- 
ren increased  150  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. — Ibid. 


In  Philadelphia  the  rule  is  adopted  excluding  pupils  from  any 
families  where  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  [measles 
exists  or  has  recently  existed.  The  penalty  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  to  carry  out  these  rules  is  the  withholding  of 
salary,  one  which  is  likely  to  prove  effective. 


A  patient  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  and  his  family  had  taken 
thirty-two  dozen  bottles  of  an  anti-rheumatic  patent  medicine.  He 
found  that  it  was  as  effective  against  every  other  disease  as  against 
rheumatism  !  What  a  roaring  farce  this  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  newspapers  of  this  country,  supported  and  bribed  to 
publish  millions  of  pages  of  ludicrous  puffs  and  lies  at  millions 
of  dollars  of  expense,  concerning  quack  concoctions  in  the  prepar- 
a-tion  of  which  not  a  spark  of  therapeutic  knowledge  or  scientific 
intellect  ever  had  a  finger  of  influence. — Medical  News. 


The  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  one  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments in  Washington,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  due  to  the  non-recog- 
nition of  the  first  case.  It  was  the  oft-recurring  mistake  of  calling 
it  chicken-pox. 


Whatsoever  prophylactic  and  curative  value  the  anti-diphther- 
etic  serum  may  have,  a  like  degree  of  protection  against  the  mor- 
tality from  pneumonia  would  be  a  still  greater  boon  to  humanity. 
For  some  time  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany, 
in  France  and  in  Italy  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  anti-pneumonia 
serum.  A  few  patients  with  pneumonia  have  been  treated  with 
the  curative  serum,  and  the  results,  upon  the  whole,  have  been 
encouraging. 

One  of  the  French  journals  ( Revue  D' Hygiene)  protests  against 
the  too  early  termination  of  the  period  of  isolation  of  persons  who 
have  had  diphtheria.  Two  instances  are  narrated  in  which  children 
with  diphtheria  were  treated  in  a  hospital,  the  one  eight  days,  the 
other  twelve  days,  and  after  a  most  complete  disinfection  of  clothing 
and  effects,  returned  home,  apparently  entirely  recovered,  only  to 
give  the  disease  to  other  children  in  their  homes. 
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Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Kinyoun  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  reports  two  cases  of  small-pox  subjected  to  the  serum 
treatment.  The  serum,  presumably  antitoxic,  was  obtained  from  a 
calf  vaccinated  four  weeks  previously.  One  patient  died,  but  it  is 
believed  the  serum  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  both  cases. 


Ystvedt,  of  Norway,  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  some  studies 
on  the  contagiousness  of  scarlet  fever,  that,  in  every  case  where 
control  was  possible,  the  duration  of  incubation  was  from  two  to 
four  days,  and  that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  desquamation, — i.e.,  six  weeks  and  even  longer,  if 
a  second  period  of  desquamation,  equally  contagious,  supervene. 
The  purulent  secretions  of  the  nose  and  ears  are  also  infectious, 
and  the  author  observed  one  case  in  which  a  patient  leaving  the 
hospital  carried  the  disease  to  his  brothers  eleven  and  twelve  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. — Univ.  Med.  Journal. 


Only  906  persons  in  a  million  die  from  old  age,  says  one  of  the 
medical  journals.  Nevertheless,  in  Maine,  there  were  at  the  rate  of 
5,550  persons  per  million  who  died  in  1892  between  the  ages 
seventy  and  one  hundred  years  or  over. 


A  circular  has  been  issued  by  some  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  collective  investigation  of 
the  results  of  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  with  antitoxin,  or  cura- 
tive serum. 

We  are  assured  by  our  Government  experts  who  have  investi- 
gated the  matter,  that  one- seventh  of  the  entire  food  supply  of 
this  country  is  adulterated,  representating  a  fraud  against  consum- 
ers of  $700,000.00  annually. 


It  is  reported  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  that  Dr.  Calin- 
ette  has  shown  the  chlorid  of  lime  to  be  a  successful  antidote  to 
snake  poison. 

Infected  Water  Did  it. 

"No  water  supply  that  is  exposed  to  drainage  from  dwelling 
houses  can  be  safe,"  says  The  Vermont  Medical  Monthly,  "for  only 
the  most  untiring  vigilance  can  prevent  some  accident  which  will 
involve  its  consumers  in  as  sad  an  experience  as  that  of  Windsor, 
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after  using  the  water  system  for  over  fifty  years."  The  accident 
to  which  the  Monthly  refers  is  that  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
which  found  130  victims  in  sixty-eight  different  families  in  the 
-village  of  1300  persons.  The  trouble  was  traced  to  a  single  four 
weeks  case  of  typhoid  which  was  not  recognized  as  typhoid  fever 
and  which  occurred  in  January,  in  a  house  about  forty  rods  above 
the  springs  which  served  as  the  source  of  the  public  supply.  When 
the  warm  weather  came  in  March,  the  snow  into  which  the  discharges 
from  this  case  had  been  thrown,  was  melted  and  drained  into  the 
springs.  The  disease  was  entirely  confined  to  the  families  using 
the  village  water  supply,  those  having  v/ells  being  entirely  exempt, 
except  in  cases  of  children  who  drank  the  water  at  school.  The 
prison  with  a  water  supply  of  its  own,  escaped  the  disease. 


The  One  Session  a  Day. 
From  one  of  our  towns  in  which  the  high  school  teacher  has  intro- 
duced the  one-session-a  day  style,  with  no  pause  or  recess  for  his 
pupils  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  wants  an  opinion  from  this  office  as  to  the  propriety  of 
such  arrangement.  We  asked  him  to  read  "Amount  of  Study," 
''One  or  Two  Daily  Sessions,"  ''The  Evils  of  Sitting  Still"  and 
''Recesses  and  Pauses,"  on  pages  155  to  172  of  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  where  we  made  as  strong  a  plea  as  we  could  that  too 
much  violence  be  not  done  to  child  nature  and  the  physical  basis  of 
a  successful  education.  Three  or  four  hours  at  one  stretch  is  too 
much.  It  is  truly  rack  and  torture  for  some  of  them.  Close  and 
profitable  application  to  studies  for  so  long  as  one  hour  is  wholly 
impossible  for  the  younger  ones.  The  eye,  the  brain,  the  vertebral 
column,  the  lungs,  all  then  need  a  rest.  If  it  comes  in  two  hours  it  is 
much  better  than  no  recess  at  all  and  a  languid  pull  of  four  hours. 
If  the  studies  of  advanced  educators  have  shown  any  one  thing 
clearly  it  is  that  comparatively  short  and  sharp  pulls  followed  by 
pauses  or  recesses  for  the  relaxation  of  tension  is  the  very  best 
school  method,  both  from  the  educational  and  the  physical  point  of 
view.  If  the  school  program  does  not  fit,  it  shou'd  be  made  to  fit. 
The  program  is  wrong,  child  nature  is  all  right. 


To  Avoid  Transporting  Infection. 
Aaswer  to  an  attending  physician. — Accepting  the  view    as    un- 
doubtedly  correct  that   the   greatest   danger    of  transporting   the 
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infection  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  comes  from  contact  with 
the  patient  or  with  things  which  have  been  infected  by  him,  the 
following  rules  for  avoiding  the  danger  of  transporting  contagion 
may  be  formulated. 

1.  Before  entering  the  sick  room  protect  your  clothing  by  slip- 
ping on  outside  of  your  suit  a  long  linen  or  cotton  blouse  buttoned 
closely  its  whole  length.  Its  sleeves  should  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  under  coat  and  should  be  brought  closely  about  the  wrists 
with  an  elastic  or  otherwise  It  should  also  button  closely  around 
the  neck.  These  linen  covers  cost  but  little  and  severarof  them 
should  be  kept  on  hand  for  use  while  visiting  infectious  cases. 
After  leaving  the  infected  house  this  protective  covering  should  be- 
removed,  rolled  up  and  carefully  put  into  a  bag  of  the  same  wash- 
able material.  The  coat  is  preferably  disinfected  by  boiling  it 
without  removing  it  from  the  bag.  If  the  linen  coat  is  not  avail- 
able a  rubber  coat  may  be  worn  instead. 

A  light  cap  should  also  be  worn  which  should  also  go  into  the 
bag  for  disinfection. 

2.  After  leaving  the  infectious  rooms,  corrosive  sublimate  tab- 
lets, or  corrosive  sublimate  in  fine  powder  should  be  at  hand  with 
which  to  make  a  solution  of  thrf  strength  of  1  to  1000,  for  disin- 
fecting the  hands  and  shampooing  or  sponging  the  hair  and  beard. 

3.  Infectious  cases  should  be  visited  after  other  patients  have 
been  seen,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable. 

4.  Further  precautionary  measures  to  be  carried  out  so  far  as 
practicable  and  called  for  in  each  case  will  be  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  each  medical  attendant. 


The  Notification  of  Consumption. 

One  of  the  English  health  officers  has  this  to  say  about  the  notifi- 
cation of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  :  Not  unfrequently  this 
disease  is  contracted  in  large  towns,  and  sometimes  the  sufferers 
return  to  the  parental  home  in  the  country  to  die.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  at  least  one  room  in  the  cottage  becomes  greatly  in  need 
of  efficient  disinfection.  Consumption  might,  in  my  opinion,  with 
advantage  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  very  diverse  morbid 
conditions  sometimes  included  under  the  term  erj^sipelas,  which  is 
a  notifiable  disease. 

If,  however,  consumption  became  notifiable,  the  official  action  of 
a  sanitary  authority  could  not  well  go  beyond  the  obtaining  the 
disinfection  of  rooms  which  had  long  been  occupied  by  a  consump- 
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tive  patient,  and  the  distribution  of  handbills  to  notified  cases,  call- 
ing attention  to  certain  simple  and  readily  applicable  precautions. 
On  the  whole  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  would  be,  as  it  is  in 
most  other  points  of  sanitary  progress,  an  affair  of  education,  and 
the  very  fact  of  notification  would  do  most  good  by  teaching  the 
public  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  and  with  susceptible  subjects^ 
consumption  is  a  truly  infectious  disease,  and  one  that  certainly 
calls  for,  and  readily  admits  of,  precautions  to  obviate  the  special 
ways  in  which  the  infection  is  believed  to  spread. 

Diphtheria  and  Antitosin. 


By  Chas.  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  President  State  Board  of  Health. 


There  fortunately  exists  no  need  to  explain  what  diphtheria  is. 
The  time  has  been  reached  when  its  contagiousness  has  been  demon- 
strated, its  danger  exposed,  and  its  mode  of  origin  and  plan  of 
attack  made  plain.  We  are  now  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  absorption  into  the  blood  of  a  poison 
generated  by  the  growth  of  certain  micro-organisms,  which  find  a 
congenial  soil  for  development  upon  certain  mucous  surfaces, 
preferably  those  of  the  throat,  nasal  passages  or  larynx.  So  wide- 
spread is  the  fear  of  this  disease,  and  so  fatal  have  been  its  attacks 
upon  child  life,  that  any  plan  of  treatment  which  offers  protection 
from  contagion  and  a  cure  for  the  malady,  is  quickly  sought  and  em- 
ployed by  the  medical  profession  and  eagerly  received  by  the  public. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  few  words  to  explain  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  of  the  "Inspector"  who  are  not  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  what  antitoxin  is,  how  it  is  made,  how  it  is  used  and  why 
we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  that  iis  present  promise  will  be 
fulfilled. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  the  serum,  or  watery  part  of  the  blood, of 
a  horse  which  has  been  rendered  proof  against  the  poison  of  diph- 
theria by  repeated  and  long  continued  inoculations  with  a  virulent 
form  of  the  diphtheria  poison  in  successively  increasing  doses. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  involves  the  use  of  this  material 
has  received  the  name  of  the  "Serum  Therapy,"  and  will,  it  is  proba- 
ble, prove  of  value  in  other  infectious  diseases.  Its  application  is 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  eminent  German  and 
French  scientists,  to  prove  the  theory  that  the  blood  of  an  animal 
rendered  immune  against  infectious  disease,   must  contain   some- 
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thing  which,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  of  another  animal  sick 
with  the  same  disease,  will  counteract  or  modify  its  ill  effects.  The 
process  by  which  this  remedy  is  produced  is  one  requiring  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  germ  which  produces 
the  diphtheria  poison,  and  skill  in  chemical  manipulation.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  during  all  the  many  essential  steps  to  ren- 
der absolutely  certain  the  exclusion  of  any  other  germ  than  that 
peculiar  to  diphtheria.  The  first  step  is  to  producj  a  quantity  of 
the  pure  unadulterated  diphtheria  poison  or  toxin.  A  small  portion 
of  diphtheria  membrane  or  a  little  of  the  nasal  discharge  is  added 
to  some  material  suitable  for  its  growth,  usually  bouillon,  and  the 
bouillon  is  placed  in  an  incubator  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  99°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  then  be  found  to  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  the  micro-organism  of  diphtheria. 

Several  flasks  of  special  design  are  then  partially  filled  with 
bouillon,  and  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  kill  any 
germ  that  may  be  present.  Then  the  contents  of  each  flask  are 
inoculated  with  the  infected  bouillon  and  placed  in  an  incubator  so 
arranged  as  to  insure  the  passage  through  the  flasks  of  a  constant 
current  of  moist  air.  The  object  of  this  atrangement  is  to  hasten 
and  promote  the  development  and  death  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli, 
by  which  the  characteristic  toxin  is  set  free.  These  inoculated 
flasks  are  kept  in  the  incubator  under  these  conditions,  at  blood 
heat  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  bouillon 
is  filtered  through  a  porcelain  filter  into  sterilized  receptacles,  so  as 
to  remove  all  the  dead  bacilli,  leaving  only  a  solution  of  the  chem- 
ical poison.  Its  virulence  is  then  tested  by  inoculating  with  it, 
guinea  pigs  of  known  weight  and  ascertaining  the  minimun  amount 
required  to  kill  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  about  three  drops  for 
a  guinea  pig  weighing  about  a  pound. 

Next  comes  the  process  of  manufacturing  in  the  blood  of  the 
animals  selected,  the  material  which  will  neutralize  the  diphtheria 
poison,  and  this  material  is  the  antitoxin  in  solution  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood. 

The  animals  used  are  horses,  experiments  having  shown  them  to 
be  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  the  horse  be  healthy,  and  the  first  step 
is  to  prove  him  free  from  suspicion  of  glanders  or  tuberculosis. 

This  having  been  done,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  toxin,  say  15 
drops,  is  injected  under  the  skin  just  back  of  the  shoulder. 
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This  is  usually  followed  within  24  or  48  hours  by  marked  inflam- 
mation and  general  febrile  disturbance.  After  these  have  subsided 
the  injection  is  repeated  at  gradually  decreasing  intervals  and  in 
constantly  increasing  doses  until  at  the  end  of  12  or  14  weeks  the 
animal  is  able  to  withstand  injection  of  a  quantity  many  times 
larger  than  the  initial  dose,  as  much  as    six  or  seven  ounces  with 

only  a  little  local  swelling  as  the  result. 

By  this  time  the  horse's  blood  contains  a  large  amount  of  anti- 
toxin and  it  is  drawn  from  a  vein  in  the  neck  of  the  animal  into 
sterilized  jars,  allowed  to  coagulate  and  placed  in  a  cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  the  watery  part  br  serum 
will  have  separated.  Two  or  three  quarts  are  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle bleeding.     This  serum  is  the  fluid  sold   in  the  stores  and  called 

antitoxin. 

The  strength  of  the  serum  is  tested  upon  guinea  pigs.  It  is  as- 
certained how  much  will  be  required  to  protect  known  weights  of 
guinea  pigs  against  an  inoculation  of  virulent   diphtheria  poison. 

The  label  ''1  to  50,000"  upon  the  little  bottle  of  antitoxin  ex- 
pressing its  strength,  means  that  one  gram  (15  grains)  will  protect 
50,000   grams  (750,000  grains)  of  guinea  pigs. 

The  amount  required  for  protecting  a  certain  number  of  grams  of 
humanity  is  easily  a  matter  of  approximate  reckoning. 

This  serum  may  be  kept  two  or  three  months  without  losing  its 
efficacy,  and  should  be  kept  from  the  light  and  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture. 

It  is  frequently  asktd,  is  the  injection  of  this  fluid  attend  d  by 
any  risk.  It  may  be  said  in  answer,  practically  none.  Beyond  a 
little  swelling  at  the  point  of  injection,  which  speedily  disappears, 
there  are  no  local  manifestations.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  an  eruption  like  nettle  rash  has  appeared  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  serum,  and  rarely  slight  pain  and  swelling  in  the 
joints,  but  these  are  attributable  to  the  mechanical  irritation  from  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  weak  serum  and  not  to  any  septic  influence 
of  the  serum  itself .  There  has  not  been  any  increase  of  kidney 
complications. 

Do  the  results  from  its  employment  in  diphtheria  justify  its  use? 

To  this  the  answer  must  be  positively  affirmative. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  antitoxin  is  not  claimed  to  furnish 

either  an  infallible  preventive  or  cure.  That  its  administration  in 
Europe  and  this  country  has  been  attended  by  a  most  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  death  rate,  a  reduction  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.,  must  be  admitted. 
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It  is  true,  not  all  of  the  cases  recover  with  its  use.  It  is  equally 
true  that  facts  may  yet  be  developed  which  will  neutralize 
our  present  sanguine  expectations.  These  facts  are  not  yet  in 
evidence,  and  if  we  have  not  found  in  antitoxin  a  specific,  we  have 
found  an  agent  which  undoubtedly  limits  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease by  preventing  the  increase  of  the  germs,  and  seems  to  confer 
immunity  when  administered  to  those  who  have  been  exposed  ta 
infection. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  value  of  the  estimates  of  the 
power  of  antitoxin  because  it  has  not  been  the  sole  remedial  agent 
employed.  This  contents >n  is  illogical,  because,  in  most  cases  of 
diphtheria  the  infection,  after  its  inception,  is  mixed,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  patient  suffers  in  addition,  from  the  absorption  of  poison  gen- 
erated by  the  growth  of  certain  pus-producing  micro  organisms, 
upon  which  the  serum  has  no  specific  influence,  hence  there  remains 
the  same  necessity  for  generous  nutrition,  heart  tonics  and  other 
supportive  measures  as  before  antitoxin  was  known. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  the  use  of  strong  germi- 
cidal local  applications  seems  to  interfere  with  the  best  results   of 
the  serum  treatoaent.     Such  applications  should  be  solutions  of   the 
milder  agents  like  boric  acid  or  chlorinated  soda. 

When  administered  as  a  preventive  to  persons  exposed  to  the 
disease,  the  dose  will  vary  from  20  drops  for  a  child  under  two 
years,  to  a  draoa  or  a  dram  and  a  half,  above  the  age  of  ten.  The 
protective  influence  probably  does  not  last  over  six  weeks,  so  in 
the  case  of  continued  exposure,  the  dose  should  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  a  month. 

Antitoxin  given  to  cure  diphtheria  secures  its  best  effects  the 
earlier  its  use  is  begun.  A  dram  or  a  dram  and  a  half  should  be 
used  for  the  first  injection,  and  repeated  in  even  larger  dose  (up 
to  5  drams)  in  from  12  to  24  hours  according  to  the  effect  upon 
the  formation  of  the  membrane,  the  temperature,  the  behavior  of 
the  kidneys  and  heart,  and  the  glandular  swellings. 

These  doses  are  based  upon  the  employment  of  the  strong  anti- 
toxins like  Aronson's  and  Behring's,  having  an  immunizing  power 
of  at  least  1  to  50,000. 

The  injections  may  be  made  with  any  syringe  having  a  capacity 
of  two  to  three  drams,  fitted  with  hypodermatic  needles  and  capa- 
ble of  being  sterilized.  The  injection  should  be  made  into  the 
tissue  immediately   beneath  the    skin,  either    upon    the   flank,  the 
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thigh,  or  between  the  shoulder  blades — the  skin  having  been  pre- 
viously sterilized. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  thus  far  reported,  the  effects  have 
been  immediate  and  noticeable,  and  among  all  the  evidence  none 
tells  any  more  than  that  given  by  Virchow,  at  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society,  Dec.  5,  1894. 

The  treatment  was  begun  in  hospital  in  March,  1894,  and  during 
June  and  July  all  diphtheria  cases  were  treated  with  serum.  Be- 
ginning with  June,  during  the  first  eight  weeks  63  cases  were 
treated,  with  8  deaths.  During  the  next  seven  weeks  treat- 
ment was  carried  on  ivithout  serum,  the  supply  having  ceased,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  some  of  the  horses  from  which  the  supply 
was  derived.  There  were  treated  109  cases,  with  55  deaths,  an 
alarming  increase  in  mortality. 

A  supply  of  serum  was  obtained  again,  and  during  the  next  six 
weeks  there  were  treated  81  cases  with  12  deaths. 

There  were  treated  from  March  to  December  in  all  533  cases, 
303  with  serum  with  a  death  rate  of  13.2,  and  230  without  serum 
with  a  death  rate  of  47.8. 

These  figures  are  remarkable  and  are  also  reliable,  since  the 
diagnosis  in  every  case  was  confirmed  by  the  demonstrated  presence 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Statistics  thus  far  obtained  from  all  sources  in  this  country, 
while  not  showing  such  a  surprising  drop  in  the  death  rate  as  those 
quoted,  yet  indicate  a  reduction  of  nearly  or  quite  one  half. 

Extension  of  membrane  to  the  nasal  passages  or  larynx  has 
become  rare,  and  this  fact  alone  is  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  new  remedy,  for  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  without  the 
serum  treatment  are  fatal. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  fix  accurately  and  beyond  question  the 
range  of  usefulness  of  this  valuable  agent.  Time  and  the  compari- 
son of  widely  gathered  facts  and  figures  can  only  accomplish  this. 

The  statistics  from  private  practice,  will  hardly  have  the  force 
of  those  compiled  by  the  hospitals  and  public  health  boards  of 
large  cities  unless,  as  in  their  practice,  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed  in 
every  case,  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 
It  is  probable  that  without  this  procedure,  the  antitoxin  will  gain 
credit  for  cures,  as  it  frequently  has,  when  a  microscopical 
examination  may  show  a  non-infective  nature  of  tie  membrane. 

With  such  possibilities,  and  such  testimony  in  its  favor,  anti- 
toxin must  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  legitimate  agent  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  actual  or  suspected  diphtheria ;  but  the  article  must  be 
of  guaranteed  and  unquestioned  purity  and  its  immunizing  power 
accurately  known. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  weak  points  of  the  serum  therapy  will 
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not  escape  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  observers,  and  that  it  will  be 
fairly  and  justly  estimated  by  its  results. 

Thus  far,  the  cost  has  been  considerable,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  supply  uncertain,  but  there   is   every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  immediate  future  the  supply  will  be  abundant,  of  moderate 
cost  and  at  the  same  time  its  quality  will  be  as  reliable  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  opportu- 
nities to  observe  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  toxines,  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  antitoxin  application,  to  Passed  Asst.  Surgeon 
J.  J.  Kinyoun  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Laboratory  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  Doctors  Biggs  and  Beebe  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health,  and  to  Doctors  ICrnst  and  McCollum  of  the  Harvard  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory,  who  have  accorded  the  representative  of 
this  State  Board  every  opportunity  for  a  practical  study  of  the 
present  status  of  the  bacteriology  of  diphtheria. 


Su^ar  and.  Muscular  Strength. 

The  researches  of  modern  investigators  have  shown  that  sugar 
in  diet  is  something  more  than  a  luxury, that  it  is  valuable  as  contrib- 
uting to  muscular  energy.  As  exemplifying  this,  N.  A.  Wheeler 
of  Alpowa,  Washington,  presents  the  following  personal  experience- 
in  The  Annals  of  Hygiene. 

In  the  winter  of  1863,  another  man  and  myself  started  on  foot 
into  the  mountains  of  eastern  Oregon  to  fi  d  three  supposed  lost 
men.  We  carried  rations  for  two  days,  and  this  food  was  all  con- 
sumed at  the  clo-iC  of  the  second  day  At  nightfall,  on  the  third 
day,  an  uninhabited  log  cabin  was  reached  and  both  of  us  were  very 
tired  and  hungry.  The  apparently  lately  abandoned  gold-miner's 
cabin  was  thoroughly  searched  for  food.  Fortunately  for  myself 
and  unfortunately  ff-r  my  companion  only  an  oyster  can  full  of 
brown  sugar  was  found.  I  ate  some  of  it,  and  it  revived  me,  but 
my  partner  would  not  touch  it.  We  slept  here  the  night  of  the 
third  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  I  felt  quite  strong,  and 
ate  more  of  the  sugar.  My  companion  persistently  refused  to  eat 
it,  saying,  "There  is  no  food  in  sugar."  I  ate  it  all  before  we  left 
the  cabin, — about  one-half  of  it  being  dissolved  in  snow-water  and 
drank,  and  felt  as  strong  as  on  the  first  morning  of  our  departure. 
My  companion,  six  feet  in  height  and  180  pounds  in  weight,  a  much 
stronger  man  naturally  than  I,  gave  out  completely  exhausted  after 
five  hours  of  very  laborious  travel,  on  the  fourth  day,  through 
snow  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  deep.  Rest  for  several 
hours  and  repeated  assistance  from  me  through  the  deeper  snow- 
drifts enabled  him  to  reach  camp  as  a  v^ry  weak  and  hungry  man, 
while  I  was  unusually  strong,  with  no  feeling  of  fatigue  or  hunger. 
That  oyster- can  full  of  sugar  did  it ;  and  many  times  since  that 
event  my  strength  and  power  for  action  in  long-continued  compul- 
sory muscular  endurance  have  been  wonderfully  increased  under 
the  influence  of  sugar  and  water,  unaccompanied  with  that  debilita- 
ting reaction  which  inevitably  follows  the  imbibition  of  whiskey. 


— -<.^TH[E^i?'>— 


Sanitary  Inspector. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

The  new  edition  of  ''Laws  Relating  to  Vital  Statistics"  or  of 
^'Abstract  of  the  Health  Laws"  with  the  amendments  and  addi- 
tions enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


"Circular  No.  65  On  Building  Schoolhouses,"  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  building  committees  and  school  officers.  Please  send 
for  it. 


Copies  of  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Reports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  can  be  supplied  to  applicants  for  them.  These  reports 
contain  papers  which  are  just  as  valuable  and  timety  now  as  when 
first  issued. 


Under  the  present  law,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  occurring 
in  unincorporated  places,  are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  clerk  of 
the  nearest  town. 


The  public  should  understand  by  this  time  that  the  obligation 
mposed  by  law  to  report  cases  of  infectious  diseases  is  upon  the 
parent,  or  house-holder,  as  well  as  upon  the  physician.  It  is  net 
only  a  legal  duty,  but  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  report  cases  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  Concealing  infectious  cases  and  neglecting  the 
necessary  precautions  to  keep  them  from  spreading  is  an  exhibit  of 
the  worse  side  of  human  nature  which  any  person  should  be 
ashamed  of. 


A  few  days  ago  near  this  cit}^  a  moral  monstrosity  (a  moral  im- 
becile, or  lunatic  perhaps,  for  he  was  committed  to  the  insane  hos- 
pital) sought  twice  to  throw  a  passenger  train  from  the  track. 
With  what  feelings  do  we  regard  such  acts  ;  yet  obstructions  placed 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  our  laws   for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  people  against  infectious  diseases  sometimes  cause  a 
more  cruel  slaughter  than  the  worst  of  railway  horrors. 

In  some  quarters  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  tuberculin  is  not 
positively  infallible  as  a  diagnostic  test  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
But  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  public  danger,  in  more  ways  than  one 
it  is  a  serious  tax  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  tuberculin  is  far 
above  any  other  means  or  method  in  its  trustworthiness  for  the 
detection  of  tuberculosis. 


Prof.  McFadyan,  the  expert  investigator  employed  by  the 
British  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  says:  "I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  taking  full  account  of  its  imperfections, 
tuberculin  is  the  most  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  tuberculosis 
that  we  possess." 


In  the  address  on  State  Medicine,  before  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  Holton  of  Vermont  compared  the  lavish  appropri- 
ations of  some  state  legislatures  for  military  purposes  with  the 
niggardly  sums  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
New  York,  for  example,  appropriates  in  a  single  year  nearly 
$800,000  more  for  the  militia  than  for  its  health  board. 


And  then  his  contrast  of  the  deaths  in  battle  during  our  last  war 
with  the  ravages  of  disease  was  opportune.  In  battle  93,000  fell 
while  preventable  disease  killed  108,000  during  the  same  time. 


The  lives  of  many  persons,  whose  family  history  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption,  are  needlessly  sacrificed  by  an  ill-advised 
choice  of  trade  or  profession. 


Japan,  as  well  as  the  countries  geuerally  whose  civilization  is 
older  than  that  of  Japan,  is  away  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
one  respect.     It  has  a  well  equipped  national  bureau  of  health. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett,  in  The  Popular  Science  3Ionthly,  sees  the 
best  sign  for  the  future  in  the  fact  that  "women  are  actually  becom- 
ing interested  in  public  sanitation,  and  large  classes  of  them  have 
paid  money  to  be  instructed  in  it  in  Boston  lately.  This  feminine 
interest  is  vital  and  interstitial,  and  under  woman's  influence  we 
ook  to  see  the  physical  life  made  doubly  worth  the  living." 
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A  European  physician,  Dr.  Strauss,  has  verified  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  persons,  themselves  healthy, 
but  who  had  been  associating  with  persons  suffering  from  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 


A  move  is  under  way  in  Philadelphia  to  erect  free  public  baths 
for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  modelled  after  those  in  operation 
in  New  York. 


Consul  Chancellor  at  Havre,  France,  says  of  that  old  Norman 
city  :  '  'The  curse  of  this  city  is  its  polluted  subsoil,  damp  founda- 
tions, sodden  and  tainted  basement  walls,  and  sewage-laden  atmos- 
phere— the  result  of  defective  drainage  and  sewerage." 


With  this  and  its  other  sanitary  medievalism,  he  deems  it  no 
wonder  that,  in  spite  of  its  natural  advantages  of  location  and 
climate,  "it  was  scourged  by  cholera  in  1892  ;  by  diarrhoeal  and 
dysenteric  diseases  in  1893  ;  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the 
spring  of  1894;  and  now  (August  1894)  by  a  serious  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever.  For  every  breach  of  the  simple  laws  of  health, 
humanity  must  pay  the  debt,  whether  in  Europe  or  America." 


The  consul  reminds  us  that  practical  sanitation  has  reduced  the 
death-rate  in  England  more  than  one-half,  while  that  of  Havre 
remains  more  than  double  that  of  London ;  that  in  Munich  sanitary 
works  have  brought  the  death-rate  down  from  24  to  8  ;  in  Frank- 
fort, from  87  to  24  ;  in  Dantzic,  108  to  18  ;  and  in  Hamburg,  from 
48  to  13. 


Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  contributed  $20,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  rural  sanitarium  for  consumptives  at  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


The  Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  lately  suspended  for 
ten  days  without  pay  the  conductor,  train  baggage-master  and  sta- 
tion baggage-master  for  handling  the  corpse  of  a  child  who  died  of 
diphtheria,  transporting  it  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  which  prohibit  the  shipment  of  the 
remains  of  persons  who  die  of  that  disease. 
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Dr.  Ramsay,  surgeon  of  the  E^^e  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  says  of 
tobacco  amblyopia  :  "Patients  complain  that  in  bright  light  they 
are  easily  dazzled,  and  that  a  whitish  or  yellowish  mist  rises  like  a 
cloud  in  front  of  their  eyes  and  prevents  them  from  seeing  clearly^ 
By-and-by  small  print  can  be  read  only  with  diflflculty,  and 
stronger  spectacles  are  procured  but  with  no  good  result,  while  at 
last  even  the  inability  to  read  ordinary-sized  type  becomes  quite 
decided." 


Dr.  William  Moor,  of  New  York,  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  potassium  permanganate  in  opium  poisioning,  now  says 
that  one  grain  of  the  permanganate  annihilates  one  grain  of  mor- 
phine. He  advises  giving  it  by  the  mouth;  and  to  destroy  the 
poison  in  the  circulating  blood,  hyperdermically ;  and  to  destroy 
the  alkaloid  that  returns  from  the  circulation  to  the  stomach,  its 
continued  administration  by  the  mouth  from  time  to  time,  the  solu- 
tions always  being  well  diluted. 


In  a  large  factory  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  employing  2,000 
hands,  much  inconvenience  was  felt,  independent  of  season,  from 
prevalence  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  amongst  workmen,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  employes.  The  company  substi- 
tuted distilled  water  for  that  from  the  river  Mohawk,  allowing  no 
other  in  the  works.  The  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  hands 
was  so  marked  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  supply  the 
families  of  the  operatives  as  well,  and  another  firm  is  about  to 
adopt  the  same  practice. — Y.  Y.  Med.  Times. 


Both  the  bacteriologic  investigation  of  influenza  (la  grippe)  and 
the  epidemiologic  study  of  the  disease  within  the  last  few  j^ears  has 
shown  clearly  enough  that  it  is  rapidly  contagious  and  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  spread  by  contagion  alone. 


The  rule  of  action  for  him  who  would  escape  influenza  is  to  keep 
away  from  persons  who  have  that  disease  ;  and  to  avoid  inflicting 
others  with  the  malady,  he  who  has  it  should  not  needlessly  expose 
others  to  the  infection  of  which  he  is  a  source. 


Immunity  is  the  power  of  resisting  the  development  of  infec- 
tious or  morbid  processes.  It  maj^  be  natural,  or  acquired,  the  lat- 
ter being    more  frequent.     The  power  of  resistance    is    strongest 
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immediately  after  an  attack  of  a  disease,  but  it  is  gradually  lessened 
by  time,  so  that  a  second  attack  may  occur  under  suitable  condi- 
tions. This  period  of  immunity  differs  for  different  diseases. — 
Dr.  Canfield. 


To  Boards  of  Health,  Town  Clerks  and  Physicians. 
From  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  that  of  the 
Department  of  Vital  Statistics,  there  have  lately  been  sent  to  local 
boards  of  health  the  new  edition  of  Abstract  of  the  Health  Laws,  a 
circular  relating  to  the  changes  in  our  laws,  a  copy  of  the  Vital 
Statistics  law,  blank  Form  1  and  7  in  their  new  shape,  and  the 
return  postal  card  for  their  reports  of  their  membership  and  officers  ; 
to  town  clerks,  the  Law  Relating  to  Vital  Statistics  as  amended  this 
spring  and  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  amendments,  blank 
cards  for  returns  in  June  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  1894, 
and  neglect-of-duty  blanks  ;  to  physicians,  blank  birth  and  death 
certificates  and  the  new  edition  of  Form  1  adapted  to  the  new 
requirements  of  the  law. 


The  Changes  in  the  Public  Health  Laws. 

The  new  public  health  legislation  of  1895  is  not  extensive,  but 
some  of  it  was  much  needed  and  its  results  will  very  surely  justify 
the  legislature  in  enacting  it.  But  a  bill  defining  and  prescribing 
more  clearly  the  powers  and  duties  of  local  boards  of  health,  par- 
ticularly in  the  dh-ection  of  local  nuisances,  failed  to  pass, 
undoubtedly  for  the  reason  that  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred,  gave  it  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  time  and  thought 
and  the  comparative  study  of  existing  public  health  laws  that  w^as 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  eminent 
legal  counsel  who  shaped  the  bill. 

The  provision  of  Section  two  of  Chapter  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-nine, that  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consumption  shall 
be  reported  to  local  boards  of  health,  is  a  decided  advance  in  the 
line  which  modern  medicine' has  shown  to  be  necessary.  The  obli- 
gation to  notify  the  local  board  is  upon  both  householder  and  phy- 
sician. 

The  notification  of  this  disease,  faithfully  carried  out  as  it  should 
be,  will  yield  some  statistical  material  of  value  ;  but  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, that  the  sick  persons  and  their  associates  may  be  shielded  by 
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receiviug    definite   instruction    as    to    the    necessary   precautions 
against  the  danger  of  infection. 

In  the  same  Section  2,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  membranous  croup  are  made  notifiable  diseases. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  a  disease  of  so  much  danger  to  the 
lives  of  the  persons  attacked,  and  to  the  integrity  of  their  special 
senses,  if  they  survive,  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
against  the  spread  of  its  infection.  The  local  board  is  authorized 
to  require  isolation  and  other  sanitary  precautions  under  Section  7 
of  Chapter  123,  Laws  of  1887,  which  states  that:  "Each  local 
board  of  health  constituted  under  this  act  shall  have  power  and  it 
shall  be  its  duty  *****  ^q  require  the 

isolation  of  all  persons  and  things  that  are   infected  with,  or  have 
been  exposed  to,  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,"  etc. 

With  cases  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  reported  to  the  local 
board,  as  the  law  requires,  the  board  will  be  in  a  position  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  the  local  and  seasonal  conditions  indicate. 

Membranous  croup  is  diphtheria  of  the  air  passages  and  should 
receive  the  same  sanitary  care  as  other  forms  of  diphtheria. 

Sections  11,  14,  15,  and  19,  of  Chapter  123,  Laws  of  1887  are 
amended  by  giving  the  local  board  sole  authority  as  to  the  sanitary 
precautions  required  under  these  sections. 

Chapter  144,  Laws  of  1895,  prescribes  a  penalty  for  the  sale  of 
the  meat  or  milk  of  tuberculosis  animals ;  and  requires  local  boards 
of  health  to  investigate  reported  or  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis 
and  glanders  and  report  the  cases  to  the  State  Cattle  Commissioners. 


T7P2ioia.  rsirar  from  lafective  Milk, 

"The  most  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  progress  in  Stamford.  Thus 
far  more  than  200  cases  have  occurred  in  a  town  of  about  18,000 
inhabitants.  Careful  investigation  of  its  origin  is  being  made  and 
in  due  time  will  be  published.  The  evidence  at  present  seems  con- 
clusive that  the  disease  was  spread  from  infected  milk,  and  that  the 
milk  became  infected  by  washing  the  milk  cans  with  water  from  a 
highly  polluted  well.  How  the  special  infection  got  into  the  well 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  the  close  proximity  of  two 
privy  vaults  is  very  suggestive. 

"There  could  not  be  a  more  convincing  illustration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  some  authoritative  supervision  of  the  ways  and  methods  of 
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milk  production  for  public  use.  So  long  ago  as  1881,  fifty  typhoid 
epidemics  from  infected  milk  had  been  traced,  in  England,  and  now 
all  English  dairies  are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control,  in  a 
sanitary  sense,  of  health  officials."  So  says  Dr.  Lindsley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut. 


Anotlier  Milk  Epidemic. 
"An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  is  reported  at  New  Milford,  Conn. 
There  have  been  already  twenty- three  cases,  and  the  disease  is 
ascertained  to  have  its  source  in  milk  obtained  from  a  certain  farm. 
A  farm  laborer  who  had  come  from  another  town,  and  was  either 
suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  typhoid,  or  was  in  its  early  stages, 
was  employed  to  do  the  milking  on  the  farm  in  question,  which 
furnished  the  milk-supply  of  a  private  school,  and  of  all  the  fami- 
lies in  which  the  disease  has  so  far  appeared.  A  rather  forcible 
argument  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairy  farms  !"  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thinks. 


Tuberculin  in  Iowa. 

In  Iowa  the  use  of  tuberculin  by  the  State  Veterinarian,  Prof. 
Stalker,  for  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  met  with 
opposition  from  some  of  the  farmers  as  we  learn  from  the  Iowa 
Health  Bulletin  in  the  following  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  stubborn  resistance  he  met  was  at  Algona, 
where  he  condemned  a  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Lund.  In  a  herd  of  forty  or  fifty  cattle,  twenty-three  responded 
to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  were  placed  in  quarantine  as  provided 
by  law.  Mr.  Lund  felt  indignant  and  rebellious  and  determined 
that  he  would  have  a  private  test  made  without  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  State  authorities,  by  the  ablest  veterinarian  he  could  find, 
especially  by  one,  if  he  could  be  found,  who  was  hostile  to,  or  had 
but  little  confidence  in  the  tuberculin  test.  He  sought  for  such  an 
one  diligently  and  finally  selected  Prof.  Baker,  of  the  Chicago 
Veterinary  College,  who  went  to  Algona  to  make  the  test.  Neither 
Professor  Stalker,  nor  his  deputy.  Dr.  Sayres,  at  Algona,  were 
invited  to  the  test,  though  several  citizens  of  the  community  were. 
Five  of  the  best  looking  of  those  that  had  been  condemned  by 
Prof.  Stalker  were  selected  to  be  killed  and  inspected.  In  the  first 
one  killed  the  characteristic  signs  and  lesions  of  tuberculosis  were 
not  very  well  marked,  and  Prof.  Baker  refused  to  examine  the  other 
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four  unless  some  representative  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
State  were  present.  So  Dr.  Sayres^was  invited  to  be  present  and 
witness  the  examination  of  these.  These  showed  such  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  tuberculosis  that  Prof.  Baker  not  only  declared  them 
highly  tuberculous,  badly  diseased,  but  declared  that  every  animal 
in  the  herd  that  had  responded  to  the  test  was  so  affected,  though 
in  varying  degrees. 


"Mr.  Lund  sent  word  to  Prof .  Stalker  that  he  was  convinced, 
and  like  all  others  similarly  situated,  is  glad  to  know  the  worst, 
and  will  govern  himself  accordingly. 

"Farmers  all  over  the  State  are  anxious  to  know  the  facts,  and 
if  they  have  tuberculosis  to  any  extent  they  want  to  know  it 
promptly. 

"Prof.  Stalker  examined  two  herds  at  Odeboldt  a  few  days  ago. 
One  herd  was  found  to  be  entirely  nil,  and  another  herd  of  about 
twenty-five,  had  eleven  tuberculous  animals  in  it !  This  is  a  prac- 
tical and  profitable  way  of  settling  this  matter,  and  the  results  of 
investigations  are  positive  and  potential. 

"Nothing  can  be  gained  by  secrecy.  The  only  wisdom  is  to 
make  the  investigations  as  thorough  and  State-wide  as  possible, 
even  if  a  special  appropriation  is  required  therefor." 


^n  Old  Story  in  ITew  "KTords. 

Prior  to  the  great  war  of  1870-71,  the  Grermans  were,  like  our- 
selves, a  fairly  vaccinated  people,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
operation  being  required  to  be  done  within  the  first  twelve,  instead 
of  three  months,  evasion  by  removal  was  easier,  and  many  escaped 
until  reaching  school  age  ;  while  on  the  other,  all  men  who  under- 
went military  service  were  revaccinated  at  about  the  age  of  twent^^. 
Small-pox,  however,  introduced  by  the  French  prisoners,  ranged 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire,  sparing  only  the 
army  and  the  veterans,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  among  the 
German  soldiers  having  been  about  230,  chiefly  Poles,  whereas  over 
23,320  of  the  French  troops  died  of  small-pox  alone.  But  while 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  all  the  large  towns  were  decimated,  Frank- 
furt and  the  Duchy  of  Nassua,  though  thousands  of  French  pris- 
oners were  massed  in  the  neighborhood,  escaped  unscathed.  The 
explanation  was  obvious.  There,  and  there  alone,  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  and  thirty  years   had  revaccination  on  leaving    school, 
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i.  e.,  in  the  thirteenth  year,  been  compulsory  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  Imperial  Parliament  was  to  extend  the  Frankfurt 
law  to  the  whole  empire.  What  had  been  the  result?  First,  that 
from  that  time,  though  every  European  country  and  capital  had 
had  its  regular  recurrence  of  epidemics,  and  the  deaths  in  Prague 
and  Vienna,  German  cities,  though  out  of  Germany,  had  been  as 
high  as  600  or  900  in  a  single  year,  those  in  any  town  in  Germany 
could  be  counted  in  units.  Nay  more,  a  careful  analysis  and 
investigation  of  all  cases  notified  had  proved  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  they  had,  without  exception,  been  directly  or  indirectly  of 
foreign  origin.  The  majority  were  aliens,  recently  arrived  from  the 
adjacent  and  ill-vaccinated  countries,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France,  especially  Russian  or  Polish  Jews,  Italian  labourers,  Bohe- 
mian servants,  etc.  Others  were  Germans,  who,  born  before  1860, 
and  therefore  not  coming  under  the  act  of  1874,  contracted  the 
infection  while  travelling  on  business  to  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Paris, 
etc.,  and  to  these  were  to  be  added  others  of  the  same  class,  as 
well  as  unvaccinated  infants  who  contributed  the  secondary  cases, 
the  primary  case  or  infection  having  been  invariably  imported  from 
abroad ;  and  the  grand  total  never  exceeding  two  figures  in  a  popu- 
lation of  over  forty-five  millions. — Dr.  AYilloughby  in  Public 
Health. 


Berlin  Eules  against  Consumption. 

In  the  German  capital  the  following  advice  is  given  by  the  health 
authorities  : 

"Consumption  of  the  lungs  and  larynx  (tuberculosis)  is  conveyed 
to  healthy  persons  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  the  expec- 
torated sputum  of  patients  ;  if  the  sputum  dries,  it  becomes  dust, 
and  is  thus  inhaled.  The  excreta  of  such  patients  are  capable  of 
causing  mischievous  effects  in  the  same  manner.  By  rendering  the 
sputum  and  excreta  harmless  the  spead  of  consumption  can  be  pre- 
vented. In  the  dwellings  of  consumptives  and  in  all  houses,  on 
the  stair-landiugs,  but  especially  in  buildings  and  public  rooms 
(hotels,  restaurants,  places  of  amusement,  assembly  rooms  of  every 
kind,  schools,  etc.,)  spittoons  of  strong  smooth  glass,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  or  enamelled  iron,  twenty  to  twenty-five  centimetres 
in  diameter,  five  centimeters  high,  with  edges  smooth  and  turned  over 
a  little,  supplied  with  water  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  centi- 
meters, with  the  distinctly  legible  inscription  on  the  outside  "Spit- 
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toon  for  coughers,"  should  be  placed  in  large  numbers.  Evapora- 
ted water  must  be  replaced ;  the  spittoons  are  emptied  into  the 
closets  and  cleansed  daily  with  boiling  water.  The  sitting-rooms 
and  bedrooms  of  consumptive  persons  must  be  furnished  only  with 
washable  curtains,  table-covers,  and  the  like;  must  be  without 
carpets  on  the  floors,  without  woolen  carpets  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  them,  and  must  contain  as  little  upholstered  furniture  as  possible 
with  washable  and  easily  removable  covers ;  elastic  iron  garden 
furniture  with  washable  covers  or  movable  cushions  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  upholstered  furniture,  and  facilitates  the  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecting of  the  room  and  their  contents.  Bedside  carpets  should  be 
of  washable  jute  linen.  The  whole  floor  of  every  such  room  must 
be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  daily,  to  remove  the  dust,  and  aired  for 
at  least  an  hour  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  the  rooms  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  every  week,  and  disinfected  every  three  months 
according  to  the  regulations  for  disinfection  in  epidemics  dated 
February  7,  1887." 


A  Danger  from  Loprosy- 

Dr.  Edward  Ehlers  of    Copenhagen,  whom  the   Danish  govern 
ment  sent  to  Iceland  last  summer  to  investigate  leprosy,  concludes 
his  report  with  the  remark,  "that  leprosy  is  a  contagious  affection 
and  by  no  means  hereditary." 

The  U.S.  Consul  at  Copenhagen  calls  the  attention  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  fact  that  New  England  fishing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  and  curing  fish  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland  employ  Icelanders  as  fishermen  while  off  their  shore,  and 
referring  to  this  practice  Dr.  Ehlers  with  whom  the  consul  has 
spoken  on  the  subject,  is  pronounced  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  United  States  from  this  yearly  intercourse 
with  the  hardy  fishermen  of  New  England  and  the  people  of  this 
northern  island,  where  leprosy  seems  to  have  made  its  home,  and 
where  it  has  existed  for  centuries  past. 


Tramps  and  Pack  Feddlers. 

"VYe  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  peddlers  as  distributors  of 
infection.  A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Health  Bulletin  gives  this 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  they  often  make  themselves  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  : 

"I  have  just  had  a  little  experience  which,  iu  ni}^  humble  opin- 
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ion,  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
It  illustrates  the  fact  that  pack-peddlers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  disseminators  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Let 
me  give  a  case  in  point.  A  family  of  one  of  my  patrons  waa 
under  quarantine  on  account  of  scarlet  fever.  A  pack-peddler 
called  and  was  refused  admittance,  but  he  insisted  on  showing  his 
wares  and  staying  all  night.  He  was  repeatedly  refused,  and  told 
why,  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave,  until  the  husband 
made  his  appearance.  He  would  have  stayed  in  this  scarlet  fever 
stricken  family  and  gone  out  next  morning  to  spread  the  disease 
broadcast.  I  think  these  peddlers  should  be  declared  a  nuisance, 
and  stopped  from  roaming  over  the  State.  Could  we  not  do  some- 
thing to  stop  them  ?" 

The  Bacteriolo^  of  Diphtheria. 

From  a  study  of  eighty- two  cases  of  diphtheria  Wright  (Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.),  concludes  that  there  is  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  virulence  to  be  observed  between  the  bacilli  derived  from 
severe  and  mild  cases  of  diphtheria.  Cases  in  which  true  diph- 
theria-bacilli have  been  present  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  furnish  fewer  virulent  cultures  than  cases  of  recent  beginning. 

The  diphtheria-bacillus  does  not,  as  a  rule,  lose  its  virulence  by 
long-continued  residence  in  the  pharynx  and  air-passages.  It 
exists  in  all  degrees  of  virulence  down  to  innocuousness,  as  far  as 
is  shown  by  the  results  of  its  inoculation  into  guinea-pigs,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  reaction  in  the  animal  bears  no  constant  relation  to 
the  symptoms  presented  by  the  case  from  which  it  was  derived. 
There  is  no  relation  to  be  observed  between  the  age  or  sex  of  the 
patient  and  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus. — Medical  JSfews. 

Holiday  Colonies  in  Halle. 
Dr.  Schmidt-Monnard  gives  the  results  of   2000  observations  on 

1000  children  of  the  schools  of  Halle,  Germany,  one  examination 
of  each  pupil  before  and  one  after  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  three 
weeks'  visit  to  the  school  vacation  colony.  What  is  said  of  the 
Halle  school  "colonists"  may  be  said  of  those  of  Germany 
generally. 

These  children  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  visit  to  the  colo- 
nies were,  before  their  departure  from  the  city,  fully  a  whole  year 
below  the  average  of  the  German  children  of  the  same  age  in 
physical  development. 
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From  observations  on  large  numbers  it  is  shown  that  the  seventh 
year,  when  the  child  enters  school,  is  particularly  unfavorable  as 
regards  physical  growth.  During  the  first  year  of  school  life  a 
marked  setback  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the 
children,  especially  the  girls.  These  weakly  children  are  actually 
lighter  in  their  eighth  year  than  they  were  in  their  seventh  year,  and 
not  till  their  ninth  year  do  they  recover  their  weight  of  two  years 
before.     These  are  mostly  the  children  of  operatives  in  factories. 

The  harmfulness  of  the  schools  comes  from  sitting,  hours  at  a 
time,  in  crowded  rooms.  Respiration  is  insufficient.  At  the  close 
of  the  forenoon  session,  the  collapse  of  the  tired  body  is  noticeable. 
The  development  of  the  thorax  is  hindered.  Perhaps  also  the  pro- 
ducts of  expiration  act  injuriously  on  the  respiration.  Normally 
the  free  breathing  favors  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  head 
and  abdominal  organs  to  the  heart,  but  imperfect  breathing  causes 
a  congestion  in  these  organs  with  the  well  known  results  :  pallor, 
headache,  nosebleed,  constipation,  loss  of  appetite. 

What  then  are  the  uses  of  the  vacation  colonies  ?  It  is  evident 
that  more  nutritious  food,  freer  movement,  and  purer  air  may  be 
provided  than  is  possible  under  the  restricted  and  unhygienic  con- 
ditions of  a  manufacturing  cit3^  But,  in  fact,  the  vacation  colo- 
nies work  a  great  good  in  counteracting  retarded  physical  develop- 
ment. After  living  three  weeks  in  the  country  in  these  vacation 
camps,  these  children  have  gained  a  whole  year  in  bodily  weight 
and  breathing  capacity.  The  author  ascribes  great  value  to  the 
increase  in  respiration,  for  in  this  direction  especially  is  the  evil 
influence  of  school  life  counteracted. — Zeitschrijt  filr  Schulgesundh. 


The  Distribution  of  Diphtheria  in  Llassachusetts. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  observations  are  concerned,  they  lend 
weio'ht  to  the  followino-  conclusions  : 

1.  That  diphtheria  is  an  eminently  contagious  disease. 

2.  That  it  is  infectious,  not  only  by  the  direct  exposure  of  the 
sick  to  the  well,  but  also  through  indirect  media  as  clothing  and 
other  articles  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the  sick. 

3.  That  the  certainty  of  infection  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  notably  small-pox  and 
scarlet  fever. 

4.  That  overcrowding,  faulty  ventilation  and  filthy  condition  of 
tenements  favors  its  spread. 

5.  That  the  influence  of  defective  plumbing  is  not  proven. 

6.  Tiiat  its  transmission  through  public  and  private  water  sup- 
plies is  not  proven. 

7.  That  its  propagation  is  favored  b}"  soil,  moisture,  damp 
cellars,  and  general  dampness  of  houses. 

8.  That  the  poison  may  remain  dormant  in  houses  for  a  long 
period. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


-— t^T  H  E '3;?'>— 


Sanitary  Inspector. 
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ITotss,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

On  account  of  the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  lime 
water  and  the  milk  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  212  F.,  lime  water 
should  not  be  introduced  into  the  milk  before  it  is  sterilized.  This 
reaction  does  not  take  place  at  167  F. — Rotch. 


Speaking  of  manufactured  food  for  infants  Dr.  Warner  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  wrote  a  few  years  ago  :  "After  experimentation  with, 
and  trial  of  most  of  them,  I  have  come  back  to  cow's  milk,  prop- 
erly prepared  as  the  best  substitute  at  our  command." 


The  use  of  proprietary  foods  for  infant  feeding  is  scarcely  cred- 
itable to  the  profession.  They  are  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in 
scientific  medicine  than  are  quack  nostrums. — Charles  Jewett 
M.  D. 


A  new  form  of  charity  in  Boston  is  the  modified  milk  fund.  Last 
year  over  $6,000  was  expended  in  supplying  sick  babies  of  the  poor 
with  modified  milk.  Of  the  amount  expended  a  little  over  $4,400 
came  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  $213  was  received  in  small  pay- 
ments from  recipients,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,564  which  was  made 
good  by  a  gentleman  who  was  especially  interested  in  the  w^ork. 


The  Sterilized  Milk  and  Ice  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  resumed 
the  good  work  begun  last  summer,  having  already  opened  two 
depots  for  the  sale  at  cost  of  milk,  sterilized,  modified  and  pure, 
and  ice.  Other  depots  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  sufficient  contri- 
butions have  been  received.  The  work  of  this  organization  is  in 
the  highest  degree  philanthropic  and  life-saving.  Upon  the  one 
hand  it  does  not  pauperize  the  beneficiaries  of  its  activity,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  places  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  particu- 
larly the  children  of  the  poor,  a  most  important — in  fact  an  indis- 
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peusable — article  of  food,  properly  prepared  and  preserved.  This 
good  work  should  receive  the  cordial  sympathy  and  substantial 
support  of  the  whole  community. — Medical  New.i. 


Breeders  and  producers  will  save  themselves  from  severe  losses, 
by  a  wise  co-operation  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  state  and 
national  authorities,  in  all  intelligent  measures  adopted  to  suppress 
disease  among  their  herds. — HoarcVs  Dairyman. 


In  some  of  the  agricultural  parts  of  Europe  quite  a  business  has 
been  done  in  the  artificial  congealation  of  milk  for  transportation 
to  the  large  cities.  This  method  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
making  more  distant  supplies  of  milk  available  to  our  large  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  milk  produced  in  distant  states,  with  no  guaranty  of 
its  freedom  from  uncleanliness  and  infection,  is  a  questionable 
blessing.  Bacteria  are  not  killed  by  freezing.  From  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  this  process  of  preserving  milk  should  be  condemned. 


On  account  of  serious  symptons  of  lead  poisoning  in  a  young 
man,  a  sample  of  the  water  taken  from  a  well  from  which  the 
drinking  water  of  the  family  was  obtained  was  sent  to  this  office 
for  examination.  The  water  was  brought  from  a  well  about 
sixty  rods  through  lead  pipe  and  was  quite  a  soft  water.  Only  a 
slight  trace  of  lead  was  found  in  the  sample.  After  the  death  of 
the  young  man  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  health  wrote 
that  it  was  found  that  the  source  of  lead  poison  which  caused  the 
death  of  the  young  man  was  from  drinking  cider  constantly  from  a 
pewter  pitcher  kept  in  the  celler  and  wet  in  old  cider  all   the   time. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rapid  motion,  as  in  running,  in- 
creases the  danger  from  lightning,  it  is  said  that  the  safest  place  in 
a  thunder  shower  is  within  a  railway  car  in  motion.  Jt  is  supposed 
that  the  numerous  telegraph  poles  and  possibly  the  wires  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  the  trains. 


The  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Athletics  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  have  compiled  a  state- 
ment of  the  casualties  from  the  hospital  records  which  shows  that, 
per  man  playing,  there  were  respectively  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred times  as  many  accidents  in  football  as  in  the  riding  hall  and 
gymna^ium,  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  accidents  was  vastly  greater 
in  the  case  of  football. 
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"In  the  railroad  station  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing notice  :  '$5.00  fine  to  spit  on  the  floor.'  That's  business. 
It  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  statioo  in  the  land." — Rural  Neio 
Yorker. 


In  New  York  the  exposure,  in  front  or  within  a  store,  of  fish, 
game,  meat  or  poultry  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  from  $100 
to  $500.  A  law  of  this  kind  should  be  in  operation  in  every  state 
that  the  dangerous  practice  of  decorating  the  exteriors  of  markets 
with  quarters  of  beef  and  the  carcasses  of  lambs,  calves,  pigs  and 
poultry,  where  they  are  exposed  to  undue  heat  much  of  the 
time,  and  to  the  bacteria-laden  air  all  the  time,  should  cease. 


Every  person  is  absolutely  bound  so  to  conduct  himself,  and  so 
to  exercise  what  are  regarded  as  his  natural  or  personal  rights,  as 
not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  with  other  persons  in 
the  exercise  of  rights  common  to  all  citizens.  Every  breach  of 
this  obligation  constitutes  a  nuisance. — Parker  &  VYorthington, 
Public  Health  &  Safety,  page  199. 


Since  the  German    Government   has    adopted   measures   for   the 
prevention  of    tuberculosis    in   prisons    and   lunatic    asylums,    Dr 
Cornet  states  that  the  mortality  from    consumption   has    obviously • 
decreased  in  those  institutions. 


The  intakes  of  the  water  supply  of  Chicago  are  two  miles  and 
four  miles  respectively  from  the  lake  shore,  yet  even  the  more  dis- 
tant intake  has  been  polluted  with  the  city's  sewage.  The  water 
supply  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  its  intake  a  mile  and  a  quarter  out 
in  Lake  Erie,  is  also  so  polluted  that  the  municipal  death  rate  from 
typhoid  fever  is  very  excessive. 


"Why  so  Many  Children  Die  in  Summer. 

The  fact  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  infants  during  the  warm 
season  is  generally  noted.  In  the  six  New  Kngland  States  in  1892, 
5621  infants  died  of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases.  For  these  states 
this  represents  a  death-rate  of  11  5  per  10,000  living  persons,  a 
death-rate  exceeded  by  that  of  but  few  other  diseases,  though  these 
others  are  mostly  operative  during  the  whole  year. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  intestinal  diseases  of  children,    it  m  us 
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suffice  to  say  that  the  medical  profession  now  refers  these  troubles 
to  fermentative  changes  in  the  artificial  foods  that  are  given  to  in- 
fants ;  for  most  of  these  deaths, from  the  diarrheal  diseases  of  infancy 
are  among  bottle-fed  babies.  Uncleanliness  may  be  said  to  be  a 
cause  of  these  troubles,  because  it  contributes  to  the  abundance  of 
the  bacteria  which  cause  these  fermentative  changes  ;  and  the  hot 
days  of  summer  and  early  autumn  have  a  causative  relation  in  that 
they  furnish  the  degrees  of  temperature  which  are  the  most  favor- 
able for  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

The  intestinal  diseases  of  infancy  are  more  prevalent  in  cities 
than  in  the  country.  Thus,  for  1892,  representmg  the  death-rate 
from  these  diseases  in  New  England  as  100,  the  death-rate  for  her 
cities  was  133  and  that  of  her  rural  towns  was  only  68.  One  chief 
cause  of  this  difference  is  that  city  milk  is  older  when  it  reaches  its 
consumers  and  bacterial  development  is  well  advanced. 

As  cow's  milk  is  the  chief  source  of  food  supply  for  bottle-fed 
babies,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  death-rate  among  these  little 
ones  may  be  influenced  very  considerably  by  the  enlightened  or 
improper  management  of  the  dairies  which  supply  them. 


Sanitary  Milk. 

Certain  breeds  of  cows  are  better  than  others  for  nursery  pur- 
poses. The  milk  of  the  strictly  butter  breeds  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  infant  feeding  as  that  of  the  Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,  American  grades  and  common  natives. 

The'care  of  the  cow,  her  food,  her  drink,  her  stabling,  and  her 
exercise,  all  should  be  so  managed  as  to  contribute  to  her  health, 
for  upon  her  health  depends  in  great  measure,  the  welfare  of  her 
proteges. 

But  as  Soxhlet  says,  what  the  cow  eats  is  not  of  so  great  import 

as  is  the  character  of  the  filth  which  gets  into  the  milk.     The  utmost 

cleanliness  is  a  sanitary  necessity,  for  the  reason  that  the   dust  of 

the  air,  and  the  hairs,  epithelial  scales,  and  particles  of   excrement 

which  drop  from  the  cow  all  taint  the  milk  and   supply  it  with  an 

abundance  of  bacterial  life  which  is  dangerous  to  the  infant,  whose 

food  contains  it. 

In  model  dairies  the  milkers   are  careful  that  their  clothes  are 

clean,  that  the  udder  and  all  contiguous  surfaces  from   which  dirt 

may  fall  into  the  pail  are  brushed  carefully,  that  the  udder  and  teats 

are  carefully  washed,  and  that  their  own  hands  are  clean.     After  the 
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the  milk  is  drawn  it  is  carried  immediately  from  the  cow  stable  and 
strained ;  not  allowed  to  stand  in  open  pails  to  receive  dust  and  to 
absorb  deleterious  odors.  The  aim,  through  all  the  processes  of 
producing  and  handling  should  be  to  supply  a  germless  milk,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  As  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says:  ''As  true  as 
you  live,  there  is  going  to  be  as  much  distinction  made  between 
sanitary  and  unsanitary  milk  as  there  is  between  sirloin  steak  and 
a  piece  off  the  neck." 

Sterilized  or  Pasteurized  Milk,  "Whicli? 

Right  methods  of  dairy  management  are  indispensable  as  a  basis 
of  a  sanitary  milk  supply,  but  strive  as  we  may  in  this  direction, 
the  milk  still  contains  germs  enough  to  start  those  fermentative 
changes  which  are  dangerous  to  infants. 

Of  late  years  the  destruction,  or  inhibition  of  the  growth  of  the 
bacteria  of  milk  has  been  discussed  much  and  put  in  practice  con- 
siderably. For  this  purpose  chemicals  are  entirely  inadmissible. 
Heat  is  the  only  agency  at  our  service. 

How  heat  shall  be  applied,  to  what  temperature  the  milk  shall  be 
raised,  and  how  long  a  given  degree  of  temperature  shall  be  main- 
tained are  questions  which  have  called  out  much  discussion. 

The  boiling  point  of  milk  maintained  a  few  moments  destroys  all 
pathogenic  germs  including  that  of  tuberculosis.  So  the  first  lines  of 
work  in  the  use  of  stenlized  milk  were  carried  on  with  milk  which 
had  been  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  or  more,  applied 
with  steam  or  otherwise.  The  results  of  the  use  of  milk  so  treated 
were  so  favorable,  particularly  with  sick  children,  that  it  lead  to 
the  organization  of  various  charities  whose  special  line  of  work  has 
been  the  supplying  of  sterilized  milk  to  the  babies  of  the  poor. 

But  the  practical  experience  of  man}^  physicians  with  sterilized 
milk  has  been  somewhat  disappointing  and  indicates  that,  while 
sterilized  milk  is  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal disorders  of  infants,  it  has  suffered  some  undesirable 
changes,  which  diminish  its    nutritive  value  for  continued  feeding. 

Comparative  chemical  analyses  of  raw  and  sterilized  milk,  and 
digestion  experiments  in  the  laboratory  have  shown  that,  in  the 
process  of  sterilization,  milk  undergoes  the  following  changes  :  A 
considerable  portion  of  its  soluble  proteids  is  changed  into  an  insol- 
uble form  ;  casein  is  rendered  less  coagulable  by  rennet,  and  is 
acted  on  slowly  and  imperfectly  by  pepsin  and  pancreatin  ;  the 
ferment  in  raw  milk  which  has  the  power  of   liquefying  starch  is 
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destroyed  ;  the  fat  is  affected  in  some  degree,  rendering  it  less 
•easily  assimilated ;  its  sugar  is  caramelized  and  destroyed  if  the 
high  temperature  is  long  continued  ;  the  scorching  of  the  sugar 
and  the  proteids  imparts  an  undesirable  boiled-milk  taste.  In 
brief,  too  high  temperatures  render  milk  more  difficult  of  digestion 
and  less  nutritious. 

Milk  sterilizat'on,  therefore,  has  its  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  On 
the  one  hand  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  is  required,  not  only  to 
destroy  those  bacteria  which  are  directly  disease-producing,  but  to 
prevent  the  action  of  those  other  more  numerous  bacteria  which 
cause  milk  to  spoil,  and  which,  when  introduced  into  the  susceptible 
intestinal  tracts  of  infants,  set  up  therein  abnormal  fermentative 
processes  and  liberate  toxic  products  w^hich  are  the  principal  causes 
of  so  many  victims  to  summer  diarrhoeas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
problem  is  to  steer  clear  of  degrees  of  temperature  which  are 
higher  than  are  actually  needed  for  the  required  germicidal  effect, 
and  which  unfavorably  change  the  milk. 

As  to  the  thermal  death-point  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  exposed  to 
its  influence  for  only  a  few  seconds,  the  cholera  bacillus  is  destroyed 
by  a  temperature  of  136°  F.  ;  the  typhoid  bacillus  at  140°  ;  the  in- 
fection of  pneumonia  at  from  131°  to  140°  ;  that  of  vaccine  lymph 
at  140°  F.  ;  and  disregarding  statements  about  the  thermal  death- 
point  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  as  found  in  sputum,  Yersin* 
has  conclusively  shown  that  this  germ  as  found  in  milk  is  destroyed 
by  a  temperature  of  167°  F.  continued  ten  minutes,  and  Bittert  has 
determined  that,  in  the  same  fluid,  a  temperature  of  155°  F.  main- 
tained 30  minutes  suffices  to  destroy  its  vitality. 

As  the  outcome  of  considerable  experimental  work,  167°  F.  for 
20  minutes  is  quite  widely  accepted  as  the  proper  temperature,  for 
this  suffices  to  destroy  all  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  nearly  all 
of  those  of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and  gives  a  milk  prac- 
tically sterile  and  changed  in  taste  only  slightly  or  inappreciably. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pediatric  Society,  Dr.  Jackson  stated 
that,  having  examined  sterilized  milk  bacteriologically,  he  had  found 
that  about  an  equal  number  of  bacteria  developed  in  milk,  whether 
sterilized  at  212°  or  167°,  and  these  developed  only  after  from 
three  days  to  a  week. 

''Pasteurization"  is  the  word  used  to  designate  the  process  of 
treating  milk  with  these  lower  degrees  of  heat.  Pasteurized  milk 
is,  as  compared  with  raw  milk,  mure  safely  fed  to  infants  because 
the  danger  from  disease-producing  germs  has  been  removed,  and 
because  the  developed  bacteria  which  cause  milk  fermentation  and 
decomposition  are  destroyed. 

*Ann.  de  L'Inst,  Pasteur  I,  iSSS.     (No.  2.) 
fZeit.  fiir  Hygiene  VIII,  255-1S90. 
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Fasteurizin^  Apparatus  and  Methods. 

A  valuable  work  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Russell,  Bactereologist  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Wisconsin  has  lately  been 
issued  as  "Bulletin  No.  44,  Pasteurization  of  Milk  and  Cream  for 
Direct  Consumption  "  Referring  to  apparatus  for  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  in  the  home  we  are  advised  as  follows  : 

"In  the  first  case,  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  operation  with 
very  simple  arrangements.  In  fact,  it  can  be  thoroughly  and  effici- 
ently done  by  the  addition  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  to  the  com- 
mon utensils  found  in  every  kitchen 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  pasteurize  milk 
either  for  general  or  infant  use,  the  following  simple  suggestions 
are  offered : 

"1.  Use  only  fresh  milk  (not  more  than  twelve  hours  old)  for 
this  purpose. 

"2.  Place  milk  in  clean  bottles  or  fruit  cans,  filling  to  a  uni- 
form level.  (If  pints  and  quart  cans  used  at  the  same  time,  an 
inverted  dish  or  piece  of  wood  will  equalize  the  level. )  Set  these 
in  a  flat  bottomed  tin  pail  and  fill  with  warm  water  to  same  level 
as  milk.  An  inverted  pie  tin  punched  with  holes  will  serve  as  a  stand 
on  which  to  place  ihe  bottles  durng  the  heating  process. 

"3.  Heat  water  in  pail  until  the  tem})erature  reaches  160°  F.  ; 
then  remove  from  source  of  direct  heat,  cover  with  a  cloth  or  tin 
cover  and  allow  the  whole  to  stand  for  half  an  hour. 

"4.  Remove  bottles  of  milk  and  cool  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible without  danger  to  bottles  and  store  in  a  refrigerator. 


•'Fig.  I. — A  simple  arrangement  for  pasteurizing  mill<  lor  fami.y  use.  A  covered  tin 
pail  will  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  bottles  and  water.  A  shallow  bench  on  which  to  set  the 
bottles  to  keep  them  from  'bumping'  may  be  made  from  a  tin  plate  punched  full  of  holes. 
An  inverted  bowl  or  block  will  serve  to  equalize  level  of  milk  io  different  sized  bottles  where 
such  are  used.     Cover  is  removed  when  temperature  of  water  is  taken. 
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''Milk  treated  in  this  way  ought  to  keep  perfectly  sweet  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  above  diagram  shows  a  simple  form  of  apparatus 
that  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose." 

But,  for  tlie  pasteurization  of  milk  for  infant  feeding  in  families 
which  can  afford  it,  a  slightly  more  costly  apparatus  is  preferable, 
for  example,  one  like  that  which  is  manufactured  for  ihe  Walker - 
Gordon  Laboratory,  Boston,  Mass.,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  baby's  supply  of  milk  for  twenty-four  hours  should  be  filled 
into  as  many  bottles  as  there  are  to  be  feedings.  For  instance,  if 
there  are  to  be  eight  feedings  in  twenty-four  hours,  eight  bottles 
should  be  filled. 

The  size  of  the  bottle  should  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  infant 
and  to  the  amount  of  milk  required  at  each  feeding. 

The  shape  of  the  bottle  is  preferably  tubular  with  both  ends 
rounded,  and  all  parts  of  its  interior  easily  accessible  to  the  swab 
or  brush  to  facilitate  cleansins:      Fig.  2.  C 
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The  bottles,  tiiied  with  miiK  ana  plugged  with  clean  cotton  (not 
absorbent  cotton),  are  placed  within  the  "'pasteurizer"  (Fig.  2.  A) 
which  consists  of  a  tin  kettle  and  cover.  There  is,  within  the  ket- 
tle, a  rack  for  holding  the  requisite  number  of  bottles.  The  kettle 
is  tilled  with  water  to  the  height  which  the  milk  reaches  in  the  bot- 
tles, the  lid  is  put  on,  and  through  an  opening  in  it  the  thermometer 
is  suspended.  The  apparatus  is  then  placed  over  a  lamp,  or,  slip- 
ping out  the  legs,  on  the  stove  and  heated  to  171  F.,  when  it  is 
removed  from  further  heating  but  is  set  upon  something  which  is  a 
poor  conductor  of  heat  and  is  wrapped  with  a  thick  blanket*  for 
half  an  hour  when  pasteurization  will  have  been  completed  at  a 
temperature  approximating  167.° 

*The  Walker-Gordon  Company  furnish  a  specially  made  cover.  • 


Cow's  Milk  and  Hiiman  Milk. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  natural  food  of  the  infant  cow's  milk  is 
the  best  and  the  most  generally  available.  But  unmodified  cow's 
milk  demands  too  much  of  the  infantile  digestive  powers  and,  fur- 
therm  )re,  fails  widely  of  furnishing  the  infant  organism  its  several 
food-principles  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  needed.  The 
following  shows  the  composition  of  cow's  milk  and  of  human  milk, 
as  given  by  Rotch  : 


Reaction, 

Specific  Gravity, 

Water, 

Total  Solids, 

Fat, 

Milk  Sugar, 

Albuminoids. 

Mineral  Matter, 


cow's  MILK. 

HUMAN 

MILK. 

Slightly  Acid. 

Slightly  Alkaline. 

1032 

1028  to  1034 

86  to  87  per 

cent. 

87  to  88  per 

cent. 

14  to  13  '^ 

13  ''  12  '' 

(( 

4.00    " 

3  u     4  t. 

(( 

4  50    '' 

g   ;.        7    c. 

a 

4.00    '' 

1  "■     2  '' 

ik 

0.70    '' 

0.1''  0.2  " 

u 

Comparing  the  two,  cow's  milk  is  seen  to  be  slightly  acid  instead 
of  slightly  alkaline,  to  have  practically  the  same  amount  of   fat,  to 
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have  much  less  sugar  of  milk,  and  much  more  albuminoids  than 
human  milk.  Furthermore,  in  cow's  milk  the  albuminoids  are  made 
up  of  coagulable  casein  four-fifths  and  albumin  one-fifth  ;  while  in 
human  milk  the  casein  is  only  one-third  and  the  uncoagulable 
albumin  two-thirds.  Thus  the  largest  part  of  the  albuminoids,  or 
proteids,  in  human  milk  is  in  the  form  of  albumin  which  is  not  coa- 
gulated by  pepsin  or  acid,  while  in  cow's  milk  the  largest  part  of 
the  albuminoids  is  casein  which  forms  a  tough  and  voluminous  curd. 
So,  after  we  have  banished  the  danger  of  infection  and  of  ferment- 
tative  changes  by  pasteurization,  the  digestion  of  the  tough  curd  of 
cow's  milk  is  still  a  perilous  task  for  the  infant  stomach. 


IHills.  Laboratories  and  Modified.  Milk. 

Of  late  years  the  markets  have  been  flooded  with  a  multiplicity 
of  artificial  foods  for  infants,  but  sooner  or  later  these  manufactured 
foods  have  proved  to  be  failures.  The  tendency  of  the  leading 
medical  practitioners  has,  of  late,  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  cow.  Normal  human  milk  is  by  all  conceded  to  be 
the  proper  food  for  infants,  and  all  substitutes  must  imitate  it  as 
closely  as  possible.  For  studies  which  enable  us  successfully  to 
modify  cow's  milk  so  that  it  shall  conform  closely  to  the  composi- 
tion of  human  milk  we  are  indebted  to  the  later  chemical  workers 
in  this  field,  and  to  physicians  who  have  made  the  feeding  of  infants 
a  special  study,  notably  Dr.  T.  M.  Rotch,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  Harvard  University. 

What  is  known  as  the  Rotch  formula  calls  for  fat,  4  ;  milk  sugar, 
7  ;  and  albuminoids,  2  per  cent, — or,  for  short,  a  milk  of  4 — 7  —  2. 
This  represents  the  composition  of  good  human  milk  and  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  average  normal  infant. 

To  furnish  a  sanitary  milk  and  to  enable  physicians  to  prescribe 
milk  of  this  composition,  or  to  vary  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual babies,  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  Boston  more  than  three  years  and  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness has  been  steadily  extending  all  the  while.  The  New  York 
physicians  and  their  clientele  of  babies  also  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  modified  milk  and  a  move- 
ment is  making  in  some  other  cities  to  the  same  end. 

The  milk  for  the  use  of  this  laboratory  is  from  a  herd  of  cows  bred, 
fed,  and  cared  for  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  a 
milk  supply  suitable  for  infant  use.     The  cows,  their  stables,  their 
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feed,  and  their  source  of  water  supply  are  all  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  best  of  New  England's  veterinary  surgeons.  The  herd 
is  tested  with  tuberculin  at  intervals,  and  if  any  reaction  occurs,  or 
if,  for  any  reason,  a  cow  shows  the  least  indisposition  or  illness 
she  comes  out  of  the  herd  forthwith. 

In  milking  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  foreign  matter,  and  the 
milk,  after  being  aerated  and  cooled  with  ice,  is  delivered  at  the 
laboratory  in  glass  jars  not  more  than  two  hours  after  milking. 
Received  at  the  laboratory,  the  milk  is  immediately  passed  through 
the  separator  which  does  its  work  so  well  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  fat  remains  in  the  milk,  and  a  cream  is  fur- 
nished having  an  almost  constant  percentage  of  16  of  fat.  The 
separator  does  another  important  work  for  the  milk,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  machine  is  applied  with  such  searching  effect  that 
almost  every  particle  of  dirt  or  foreign  matter  is  removed,  leaving 
the  cream  and  the  separated  milk  both  practically  clean. 

In  the  laboratory  the  milk  modifier  has  for  his  use:  1.  A  16 
per  cent,  cream  which  contains  the  required  fat;  2.  A  milk  de- 
prived of  its  fat ;  3.  A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  milk  sugar  freshly 
made  every  day;  4.  Distilled  water;  5.  Lime  water.  His 
work  is,  to  combine  these  separate  elements  so  that  they  shall  con- 
form to  the  percentage  called  for  by  the  physician. 

The  following  prescriptions  from  Rotch*  illustrate  more  fully  the 
working  of  the  system  : 

R.     For  a  boy  6  weeks  old,  healthy  : 

Fat,  3.00 

Milk  Sugar,  7.00 

Albuminoids,  1.50 

Send  12  tubes,  each  2  ounces. 

Lime  water  1-20. 

Heat  to  167°. 

R.     For  a  boy  6  months  old,  healthy  : 

Fat,  4.00 

Milk  Sugar,  7.00 

Albuminoids,  2.00 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 

Lime  water  1-20. 

Heat  to  167°. 

^Archives  of  Pediatrics  X,  97,  1893. 
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R.     For  afgirl  6  years  old,  duodenal  jaundice  : 

Fat.  0.50 

Milk  Sugar,  6.00 

Albuminoids,  4.00 

Give  4  ounces  every  two  hours. 

Send  12  tubes,  each  4  ounces. 

Lime  water  1-10. 

R.     For  a  boy  6  months  old,  albuminoid  digestion  weak  : 

Fat,  4.00 

Milk  Sugar,  7.00 

Albuminoids,  0.75 

Send  8  tubes,  each  4  ounces. 

Lime  Water,  1-20. 

Heat  to  167°. 

R.     For  a  boy  6  months  old,  sugar  digestion  weak  ; 

Fat,  3.00 

Milk  Sugar,  4.00 

Albuminoids,  2.00 

Send  8  tubes,  each  6  ounces. 
Lime  Water,  1-20. 
Heat  to  167°. 
In  summer  diarrhea  with   undigested  curds,   a  reduction  in  the 
albuminoids  is  called  for,  for  example,  a  milk  of  4 — 7 — 1.     Kerley 
of  New  York  gives  the  history  of  an  infant  with  alternating  diarrhea 
and  constipation  attended   with   colic  and  undigested  curds    who 
could  not  digest  a  milk  of  3 — 6 — 0.5,  but   with  the  albuminoids  re- 
duced to  3 — 6 — 0.2,    it   throve  for  weeks  on  this  diet  which  con- 
tained but  a  trace  of  albuminoids  and  recovered. 

The  modified  milk  sent  out  from  the  laboratory  is  seldom  steril- 
ized, but  is  in  most  cases  pasteurized  at  167°  F.  Its  keeping  qual- 
ities are  attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  summer,  shipments  have  been 
made  to  infants  at  Bar  Harbor  and  at  other  of  our  Maine  resorts, 
to  Chicago  and  other  distant  cities,  and  even  to  European  ports  to 
feed  American  babies  on  their  homeward  voyage. 


Hesults  witli  Modified  Milk. 

The  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company  of  Boston    makes  the 
following  statements  : 

'The  Laboratory  has  fed  2,516  infants  with  modified  milk.    The 
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2,516  infants  are  in  two  classes,  viz  : — The  well-to-do    and    mostly 
healthy,  and  the  ill-to-do  and  invariably  sick. 

"There  were  1,519  of  the  well-to-do  class.  The  total  mortality 
in  this  class  has  been  seven.  Seven  in  fifteen  hundred  and  nine- 
teen ;  one  in  two  hundred  and  seventeen.  Less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

"The  other  class  comprises  997  babies  of  the  poor.  They  were 
all  sick,  some  desperately  so.  Here  modified  milk  was  used 
as  a  medicine.  It  was  delivered  to  the  infants  in  their  homes. 
Dispensary  and* district  physicians  wrote  the  prescriptions.  Here 
is  the  result : — 
June,  July,  August,  September,   1892, — 11  J  per   cent,    mortality 

t.         u         t;  u  1893,-9  J  "  " 

''You  may  verify  these  figures  from  the  records  incur  possession. 
You  will  find  the  matter  understated  rather  than  exaggerated." 

These  are  truly  remarkable  results,  and  the  company  which  can 
show  them  deserves  the  confidence  which  the  physicians  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  are  giving  it. 

A  letter  was  lately  made  public  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  by  all  the  dispensary  physicians,  by  the 
physicians  of  the  Children's  and  the  Infants'  Hospitals,  and  by  many 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  physicians  of  Boston.  The  letter 
states  that:  "We  believe  that  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  sick 
babies'  food  last  summer  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  devised, 
and  the  surest  and  most  practical  means  of  reducing  infant  mortal- 
ity which  is  at  present  known." 


Home  Modification  of  Mills. 


To  those  for  whom  a  properly  equipped  milk  labo:atory  is  not 
available,  the  following  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  Tunstall 
Taylor,  of  Baltimore,  may  be  helpful : 

"Now,  how  are  we  to  add  the  ingredients  of  cow's  milk  so  that 
they  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  fat  4  per  cent.,  sugar  of  milk  7  per 
cent.,  and  proteids  2  per  cent,  of  mother's  milk?  Perhaps  the 
most  convenient,  though  not  absolutely  accurate,  very  simple 
method  is  the  following :  Determine  the  number  of  feedings  the 
child  is  to  have  in  the  twenty-four  hours  and  the  amount  to  be 
given  at  each  feeding ;  from  this  calculate  the  total  amount  of  milk 
to  be  used  throughout  the  day.     Let  this  be  made  up  as  follows  : 
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1-4  of  the  total  24  hours'  supply  to  be  cream. 
1-8         "  "  "         "•         skimmed  milk. 

1-16       "  ''  "         *'         lime  water. 

''Boiled  or  distilled  water  is  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  total. 
Rotch  has  found  experimentally  that  3§  drams  of  powdered  sugar- 
of-milk  are  the  requisite  amount  to  be  added  for  each  eight  ounces 
of  the  modified  milk  to  make  it  equal  the  sweetness  of  human 
breast  milk.  He  also  found  that  adding  lime  water  in  an  amount 
of  from  l-20th  to  l-16th  of  the  whole  bulk  was  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize average  cow's  milk  or  render  it  slightly  alkaline.  Take  a 
case  for  example  :  A  child  six  weeks  old,  with  feedings  every  two 
and  a  half  hours,  or  eight  feedings  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  two 
ounces  each,  which  make  a  total  of  sixteen  ounces  for  the  day, 
then  we  have : 

1-4  of  16  to  be  cream  4  ounces. 

1-8  '*  skimmed  milk,  2 

1-16         "  lime  water         1        '' 

Remainder,  boiled  water  9       " 

"A  measure  that  holds  exactly  3f  drams  of  powdered  sugar  of 
milk  sold  by  the  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  in  Boston,  and  for  the 
case  in  point  we  should  add  two  of  these  measurefuls  to  increase 
the  sweetness  sufficiently.  Divide  then  our  modified  milk  between 
eight  bottles  and  our  day's  suppl}^  is  ready  to  be  heated  to  167° 
F.,  L  e.  'pasteurized.' 

"Some  of  the  more  usual  formulas  received  at  the  laborator}^  may 
be  useful  and  of  interest. 

"For  a  premature  bab}^  of  the  very  weakest  digestion: 
Fat,  1.00, — cream  16  percent  .  6  drams 

Sugar,         5.00, — 20  per  ct  .  sugar  of  milk  solution,        2J  ounces 
Proteids,     0.50, — skimmed  milk,  6  drams 

Lime  water,  1-12  1  ounce 

Distilled  water,  7  ounces 

Twelve  feedings  of  1  ounce  each. 

"For  a  fairly  strong  child,  from  2  to  5  months  old. 
Fat,  4.00, — cream  16  per  cent., 

Sugar,         7.00. — milk-sugar  solution,  20  per  cent. 
Proteids,     1.00. — skimmed  milk, 
Lime  w^ater,  1-16 
Distilled  water. 

Eight  feedings  of  4  ounces  each. 
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"For  a  strong  child,  from  5  to  8  months  old  : 
Fat,  4.00, — cream  16  per  cent., 

Sugar,  7  00, — milk-sugar  solution,  20  percent., 

Proteids,       2.00, — skimmed  milk, 
Lime  water,   1-20. 
Distilled  water. 

Eight  feedings  of  from  6  to  7  ounces  each." 

Infant  Feeding— Various  Details- 
Keep  the  bottles  of  pasteurized  milk  in  a  cool  place,  preferably  a 
refrigerator.     Keep  the  bottles  upright,  and  do  not   let  the  cotton 
stoppers  become  wet  with  the  milk.     Never   open  a   bottle    until 
fe  ding  time. 

When  about  to  feed  the  baby,  warm  a  bottle  of  milk  with  the 
warmer  and  spirit  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  2,  B. ,  or  convert  an  ordinary 
tin  quart  measure  into  a  warmer  by  dropping  into  the  bottom  of  it 
an  empty  perforated  blacking  box,  or  otherwise  preventing  the  con- 
tact ot  the  bottle  with  the  bottom  of  the  warmer.  Fill  the  warmer 
with  water  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in  the  bottle  and  heat  to  95  or 
100  over  the  lamp,  or  on  a  stove. 

To  save  time,  as  in  the  night,  Dr.  Seibert  gives  the  following 
method  : 

"A  circular  piece  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  large  enough  to  cover 
any  ordinary  tin  pint  or  quart  measure  'as  used  in  every  house- 
hold), is  cut  in  so  as  to  have  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  to  the  centre  of  the  board,  so  the  bottle  is  sus- 
pended in  the  tin  hanging  over  the  water.  A  small  quantity  of 
water  is  put  in  the  tin,  this  placed  on  the  gas.  oil,  or  ordinary 
stove,  and  in  exactly  a  minute  and  a  half  the  bottle  is  warm  enough 
^or  drinking." 

When  warmed  remove  the  cotton  plug  from  the  bottle,  and  not 
before,  slip  a  plain  rubber  nipple  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  feed.  Never  use  the  same  bottle  of  milk  for  more  than  one 
feeding. 

When  empty,  rinse  the  bottles  at  once  with  cold  water,  then 
wash  them,  using  a  bottle-bru-h  and  hot  water,  w  th  a  teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  pint,  or  a  solution  of  '-pearline." 

The  nipple  should  be  conical,  of  pure  gum  and  with  no  constric- 
tions, so  that  it  may  readily  be  turned  inside  out  in  cleaning.  Keep 
it  scrubbed  clean  and  in  a  glass  of  water  to  which  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  borax  has  been  added. 

Bottle  fed  babies  are  frequently  over  fed  which,  long  continued, 
may  lead  to  indigestion  and  dilitation  of  the  stomach.  A  proper 
quantity  of  food  should  be  given  at  regular  intervals,  and  between 
the  feedings,  the  child  should  have  pure  water,  preferably  boiled  or 
sterilized  water,  to  drink  when  needed. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  food  at  each  feeding,  whether  by  age  or 
weight  of  the  child,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  rule  though  it  can- 
not be  followed  invariably.  At  birth  the  stomach  capacity  of  the 
average  infant  is  not  more  than  one  ounce,  it  increases  rapidly  the 
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first  three  months  and  then  more  slowly.  Dr.  Hirst  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  gives  to  those  of  his  patients  who  need  it  a 
card  relating  to  infant  feeding,  on  the  reverse  of  which   is  the  fol- 


lowing : 


Age. 

Interval. 

Numbrr 
J  of  feed- 
ings in  24 
hours. 

Amount  of 

food  at  each 

feedino:. 

Total 
amount  in 
24  hours 

1st  Week, 

2  hours 

1 

10 

1  ounce, 

i 

10  ounces 

2d  to  4th  Week, 

2  hours 

9 

IJ  ounces, 

131       ^- 

2d  to  3d  Month, 

3  hours 

6 

3 

18       " 

3d  to  4th  Month, 

3  hours 

6 

4 

24       " 

4th  to  5th  Month, 

3  hours 

6 

4— 4J       „ 

24-27       '' 

6th   Month, 

3  hours 

6 

5         *' 

30       '' 

8th  Month, 

3  hours 

6 

6 

36        '' 

10th  Month, 

3  hours 

5 

8         '' 

1 

40       " 

Tent  Life  for  Consumptives. 

On  the  15th  of  last  December,  a  gentleman  from  Missouri  brought 

his  son,  age  19,  to  Austin,  with  well  marked  incipient  consumption. 

Instead  of  stopping  at  a  hotel  or  boarding  house  which  he  was  am- 
ply able  to  do,  he  purchased  a  comfortable  tent  on  the  mountain 
side,  near  the  great  dam  on  the  Colorado  river,  three  miles  above 
the  city,  and  began  a  camp  life  under  the  advice  of  some  sensible 
physician  at  his  home.  Here  he  and  his  son  "roughed  it"  in  such 
weather  as  came.  They  did  their  own  cooking,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  the  open  air,  fishing,  hunting,  rowing  on  the  lake, 
and  exploring  the  wild  country  around  them.  When  they  wanted 
a  steak,  some  vegetables,  fruit,  or  anything  from  the  city,  they 
simply  crossed  the  river  in  their  boat,  boarded  the  "dummy  line" 
(now  electric  cars)  and  came  down  for  it,  but  the}^  lived  largely  on 
the  game,  squirrels,  birds,  rabbits,  fish,  etc.,  which  abound  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  tent.  On  the  first  of  February,  just  one  and 
a  half  months  from  the  day  they  took  up  their  tent  life,  the  father 
told  the  writer  that  his  son  had  gained  12  pounds,  and  was  able  to 
lead  him  in  climbing,  rowing  and  eating. 

The  above  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  tent  life 
in  the  proper  climate  for  those  suffering  with  incipient  tuberculosis. 
— Texas  Sanitarian. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otlierwise. 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  the  ''Summary  of  the  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  New  England  States"  which  will  be  sent  to  appli- 
cants as  long  as  they  last.  The  credit  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
work,  and  the  able  way  in  which  it  is  done,  is  due  wholly  to  Dr.  S, 
W.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  association  of  the  New 
England  executive  officers  of  health. 


In  a  paper  on  the  physiology  of  education  which  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son read  before  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  he  says  :  "Three 
hours  confinement  with  hard  labor  per  diem  is  as  much  as  ought  to 
be  imposed  upon  any  healthy  growing  child.  Let  him  spend  the 
other  half  of  the  day  in  nature's  school — the  open  air." 

In  discussing  the  paper  one  physician  declared  that  in  fifty 
years  we  shall  drive  every  American  out  of  the  field  of  education  ; 
we  shall  exterminate  him. 


While  we  may  not  all  share  the  fears  of  this  second  doctor  that 
the  extinction  of  the  American  is  an  imminent  danger,  over  pressure 
in  our  public  schools  is  still  an  evil,  which  works  serious  physical 
harm. 

Are  not  the  wild  waves  of  baseball  and  football  enthusiasm, 
which  sweep  over  us  at  their  own  appointed  seasons,  a  proof  that 
the  tendency  to  physical  deterioration  is  well  counteracted .''  But 
muscular  exercise  by  proxy  is  not  a  very  valuable  method  of  physi- 
cal training.  The  muscular  work  done  in  a  steady,  though  not  rap- 
id run,  or  with  the  racket  on  the  tennis  court,  tends  much  more 
strongly  to  physical  development  than  even  huzzahs  over  a  winning 
home  team, — is  a  much  better  means  even  of  developing  lungs  and 
lung  power. 
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Fortunately  there  is  one  form  of  recreation  by  muscular  work 
which  is  well  in  favor  and  which  is  done  each  for  himself.  Bicy- 
cling is  not  done  by  proxy.  It  calls  into  activity  a  large  part  of 
the  muscular  system  of  the  whole  body,  and  properly  used  is  most 
beneficent  in  its  influence. 


But  who  has  not  heard  of  that  cruel  and  unsportsman-like  method 
of  hunting  deer  by  running  them  down  with  dogs  until  the  blood 
becomes  black,  and  the  venison  of  the  slaughtered  animals  goes 
into  decomposition  rapidly  and  is  unfit  for  food.  The  law  now  im- 
poses severe  penalties  for  such  practices  ;  but  the  dogged  game  of 
the  past  is  recalled  by  the  worse  than  senseless  bicycle  race  which 
came  off  near  Denver,  Colorado.  It  had  been  raining  two  days  and 
the  mud  was  deep  One  hundred  and  fifty  person  entered  the  twen- 
ty-five mile  contest  to  face  the  raw  elements  and  a  driving  rain. 
*'The  train  load  of  spectators  saw  some  fail  within  the  first  ten 
miles — saw  some  drop  from  their  wheels  unconscious.  One  racer 
lay  for  two  hours,  till  picked  up  by  a  farmer.  Some  were  seen  to 
dismount  and  carry  their  wheels  on  their  backs  to  rest  thwnselves, 
and  on  they  went.  Farm  houses  along  the  road  were  converted 
into  improvised  hospitals,  where  as  many  as  ten  exhausted  riders 
would  carry  the  unconscious  victims  of  their  cruel  contest.  Only 
a  few  of  the  150  who  started  reached  the  goal,  some  sinking  at  once 
into  a  state  of  stupor.'*'  Suicidal  idiocy,  that;  and  what  can  be 
said  of  the  management  which  permitted  it? 


Antitoxin  is  what  we  call  the  new  remedy  for  diphtheria.     Anti- 


toxine  is  something  else. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  of  Internal  Medicine  the 
past  summer  Dr.  Eulenburg  gave  the  result  of  the  collective  inves- 
tigation of  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Among  5,790 
cases  treated  with  antitoxin,  there  was  a  death-rate  of  only  9.5 
per  cent.,  while  with  4,450  treated  without  antitoxin,  14.7  per 
cent.  died. 

The  prophylactic  power  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  undoubtedly 
real  and  will  be  found  to  be  worth  much,  but  as  compared  with 
vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  small  pox,  the  latter  confers  im- 
munity for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  and  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  of  much  greater  value  to  mankind. 
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Not  a  few  sufferers  from  chronic  nervous  headaches  recover 
almost  immediately  when  they  discontinue  the  use  of  tea  and 
coffee.  The  writer  has  demonstrated  this  in  some  hundreds  of 
cases,  and  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  absolutely  prohibited 
the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  to  his  patients. — Modern  Medicine. 


It  is  claimed  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  patients  at  the 
chief  dispensary  of  this  city  suffer  from  tea  drunkenness.  Its  ef- 
fects are  noticed  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system. — N,  Y. 
Medical  Times, 


Dyspepsia  is  emphatically  a  disease  of  under-feeding,  instead  of 
over-feeding.  In  practice  one  will  see  more  cases  cured  by  pork 
than  by  pepsin. — Med.  News. 


Instead  of  encouraging  our  patients  to  avoid  everything  that 
^'disagrees"  with  them,  we  should  urge  them  to  a  persistent  effort 
to  make  everything  agree  with  them.  Let  us  insist  that  they  make 
themselves  not  merely  "stomach-hungry,"  but  '* muscle-hungry" 
every  day,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added. — Ihid. 


Referring  to  the  refusal  of  M.  Pasteur  to  accept  the  proffered 
homage,  the  Cross  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  from  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences,  an  English  journal  characterizes  his  act 
as,  "an  ignoble  thing,  done  by  a  noble  minded  man." 


Another  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  has  lately 
been  opened  in  the  Adirondac  forests,  and,  on  an  elevated  plateau 
in  the  south-western  part  of  New  York  State,  the  Alfred  L.  Loomis 
Sanitarium  will  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  same  class  of  patients. 


It  were  well  to  impress  the  public  with  the  truth  of  what 
Archives  of  Pedeatrics  Y^vamdi^  its  medical  readers,  that  "growing 
pains"  are  a  humbug,  and  that  pains,  whether  in  child,  youth,  or 
adult  age,  indicate  disease. 


Who  is  most  to  be  pitied  ?  The  small  son  of  the  anti-vivisec- 
tionist  who  is  neither  allowed  to  hunt  nor  fish,  or  the  parents  who 
show  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  mental  aberration  ! — The  Jour- 
nal of  Practical  Medicine. 
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It  is  a  gigantic  scheme  which  now  proposes  to  construct  twa 
enormous  aqueducts  150  to  170  miles  in  length  to  bring  from  the 
mountain  rivers  of  South  Wales  a  new  water  supply  to  London, 
which  will  amount  to  more  than  400,000,000  gallons  daily.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $190,000,000. 


A  new  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  exhibition  of  insane,, 
idiotic,  deformed  or  imbecile  persons,  and  orovides  severe  penalties 
for  moral  perverts  who  disobey  the  law.  It  is  a  commendable  law, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  morals  and  the  taste  of  the  people  would 
be  still  more  beneficient  if  it  had  prohibited  the  exhibition  of 
two  headed  calves  and  other  more  gruesome  monstrosities  from  the 
non-human  part  of  the  animal  kingdom. 


What  a  futile  hope  that  cleanliness,  improved  social  conditions, 
and  isolation  may  ever  be  found  sufficient  to  combat  small-pox. 
The  infection  of  small-pox  absolutely  refuses  to  respect  persons 
or  classes.  It  is  directly  and  intensely  infectious,  and  strikes  the 
cleanly  as  quickly  as  the  dirty,  when  it  gains  access  to  them.  And 
all  the  while  our  civilization  which  inculcates  cleanliness,  opens 
countless  new  avenues  and  facilities  for  rapidly  scattering  infection 
with  a  swiftness  which  is  represented  by  railway  trains  which 
threaten  to  rush  across  our  states  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  hundred  minutes. 


And  in  the  good  time  which  is  coming  to  the  anti- vaccinationist, 
with  never  a  vaccinated  person  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  who 
will  isolate,  and  who  will  care  for  the  chance  small-pox  tramp? 
Now,  even  with  much  neglect  of  vaccination,  it  is  quite  impossible 
always  to  find  the  right  persons  with  pitted  faces  for  these  duties. 
In  the  by-and-by  must  the  pest  stricken  unfortunate  be  left  to  die 
alone,  or  will  a  sublime  devotion  call,  or  a  new  barbarity  drive  men 
to  an  almost  certain  fate, — many  to  a  hideous  death,  some  to  the 
loss  of  sight,  almost  all  to  deformity  and  the  establishment  of  new 
foci  of  infection  ? 


The  Anti-Vaccinationist's  Utopia. 

We  can  hardly  appreciate  the  dread  of  small-pox  which  con- 
stantly hung  over  all  classes  of  society  in  olden  times.  Now  and 
then  the  infection  of  this  disease  slips  into  a  community  which  has 
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been  negligent  and  lifts  a  corner  of  the  curtain   which   vaccination 
has  hung  before  the   tragic   scene,    and   in   a   few   places   yet   the 
traveller  finds  among  primitive  peoples,  the  curtain  rent  in   twain, 
or  rather  the  horrors  of   small-pox   never   yet   abated.     Dr.    Kerr 
writing  from  Rabat  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco,  says  : 

"Often  we  felt  it  sickening  when  going  through  the  streets,  to 
see  young  men  and  boys  sitting  at  shop  doors,  flour  mills,  etc., 
covered  with  small-pox  erruption,  in  every  way  facilitating  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Everyone  thinks  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  small-pox,  hence  no  precautions  are  taken.  It  is  painfully 
sad  to  see  so  many  people  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
while  many  are  blind  altogether.  One  day  not  long  ago,  I  paid  a 
passing  visit  to  a  douar,  or  collection  of  tents,  outside  the  city,  and 
it  was  touching  to  see  the  mothers  bring  their  children  asking  me 
to  put  the  medicine  in  their  arms  to  prevent  the  infection.  I  vac- 
cinated all  the  children  in  the  village,  and  although  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  small-pox,  none  took  it." 


Tuberculosis  Transmitted. 


On  May  8,  1895,  Dr.  James  M.  Byron,  a  well-known  bactiriolo- 
gist,  died  in  the  New  York  City  Hospital  of  tubercular  consumption. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  he  contracted  the  disease  in  the  Loomis 
Laboratory  while  examining  the  tuberculous  sputum  of  patients. 
He  was  a  skilled  microscopist  and  made  many  examinations  during 
the  cholera  scare  of  1891,  as  well  as  of  suspected  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  bacilli  are  harmless  when  examined  wet  but  when  dry 
many  float  in  the  air  and  get  into  the  lungs.  He  admitted  months 
ago  that  he  had  carelessly  infected  himself  by  allowing  the  dry 
particles  to  get  into  his  system.  He  discovered  by  his  own  exami- 
nation of  his  sputum  that  he  had  the  disease  and  did  not  at  once 
drop  all  work  and  hurry  to  high,  dry  latitudes  which  are  known  to 
be  favorable  to  recovery.  He  sacrificed  himself  at  the  post  of 
duty  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. — The  Microscope. 


The  British  Commission  on  Tuberculosis. 
A  noteworthy  report  is  that  of  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  Tuberculosis,  which  was  appointed  last  year   by  Parliamentary 
act.     The  following  is  from  a  recapitulation  of  the  report. 

'•We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  food  derived  from  tuber- 
culous animals  can  produce  tuberculosis  in  healthy  animals.  The  pro- 
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portion  of  animals  contracting  tuberculosis  after  experimental  use  of 
such  food  is  different  in  one  and  another  class  of  animals  ;  both 
carnivora  and  herbivora  are  susceptable,  and  the  proportion  is  high 
n  pigs.  In  the  absence  of  direct  experiments  upon  human  subjects 
we  infer  that  man  also  can  acquire  tuberculosis  by  feeding  upon 
materials  derived  from  tuberculous  food  animals.  The  actual 
amount  of  tuberculous  disease  among  certain  classes  of  food 
animals  is  so  large  as  to  afford  to  man  frequent  occasions  for  con- 
tracting tuberculous  disease  through  his  food.  As  to  the  propor- 
tion of  tuberculosis  acquired  by  man  through  his  food  or  through 
other  means  we  can  form  no  definite  opinion,  but  we  think  it  prob- 
able that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  tuberculosis  that  effects  man 
is  obtained  through  his  food.  The  circumstances  and  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  tuberculosis  in  the  food  animals  which  lead  to 
the  production  of  tuberculosis  in  man  are,  ultimately,  the  presence 
of  active  tuberculous  matter  in  the  food  taken  from  the  animal  and 
consumed  by  man  in  a  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  state. 

''Tuberculous  disease  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cattle 
(full  grown)  than  in  calves,  and  with  much  greater  frequency  in 
cows  kept  in  town  cow-houses  than  in  cattle  bred  for  the  express 
purpose  of  slaughter.  Tuberculous  matter  is  but  seldom  found  in 
the  meat  substance  of  the  carcass  ;  it  is  principally  found  in  the 
organs,  membranes  and  glands.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tuberculous  matter,  when  present  in  meat  sold  to  the  public,  is 
more  commonly  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  surface  of  the  meat 
with  material  derived  from  other  diseased  parts  than  to  disease 
of  the  meat  itself.  The  same  matter  is  found  in  the  milk  of  cows 
when  the  udder  has  become  invaded  by  tuberculous  disease,  and 
seldom  or  never  when  the  udder  is  not  diseased.  Tuberculous  mat- 
ter in  milk  is  exceptionally  active  in  its  operation  upon  animals  fed 
either  with  the  milk  or  with  dairy  produce  derived  from  it.  No 
doubt  the  largest  part  of  the  tuberculosis  which  man  obtains  through 
his  food  is  by  means  of  milk  containing  tuberculous  matter. 

"Ordinary  processes  of  cooking  applied  to  meat  which  has  got 
contaminated  on  its  surface  are  probably  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
harmful  quality.  They  would  not  avail  to  render  wholesome  any 
piece  of  meat  that  contained  tuberculous  matter  in  its  deeper 
parts.  In  regard  to  milk  we  are  aware  of  the  preference  by  Eng- 
lish people  for  drinking  cow's  milk  raw — a  practice  attended  by 
danger  on  account  of  possible  contamination  by  pathogenic  organ- 
isms.    The  boiling  of  milk,  even  for  a  moment,  would  probably  be 
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sufl3cient  to  remove  the  very  dangerous  quality  of  tuberculous  milk.' 
Although  deeming  it  probable  that  the  most  frequent  effect  of 
food  infection  is  to  be  found  in  the  tuberculous  intestinal  lesions  of 
children,  the  Commission  believes  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
in  nature  between  tuberculous  diseases  originating  in  food  infection, 
and  those  originating  in  other  ways. 


On  Stamping  out  T-aberciilosis. 

The  freeing  of  our  dairy  herds  from  tuberculosis,  just  so  far  as  is 
possible,  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  and  so  would  be  an 
intelligent  control  by  state  and  local  boards  of  health  of  articles 
of  food  which  are  liable  to  infection.  But  tuberculosis  in 
our  domestic  animals  cannot  be  stamped  out  completely  and  per- 
manently while  our  human  population  has  the  disease,  and  fails  to 
understand  and  remember  that  the  expectoration  of  the  consump- 
tive is  infectious.  An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Dr.  May- 
berry,  of  Saco,  Maine,  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Science. 

"Her  pulmonary  trouble  gradually  grew  worse  and  when  the 
baby  was  about  six  months  old  the  mother  died.  During  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  her  sickness  she  had  a  little  flock  of  hens  which  she 
daily  fed  and  cared  for.  In  going  out  to  feed  them  in  the  morn- 
ing the  first  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  invariably  made  her  cough  and 
she  would  expectorate  on  the  ground,  the  hens  swallowing  the 
sputa  with  as  much  avidity  as  their  corn.  In  a  few  months, 
occasionally  a  hen  would  die  and  the  patient  about  this  time  falling 
into  my  hands,  and  the  fact  about  the  hens  being  mentioned,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity,  and  on  close  inquiry,  I  found  the  facts  as  above 
narrated.  A  gross  examination  of  the  hens  which  had  died,  re- 
vealed what  I  termed  tubercles.  To  be  more  certain  the  husband 
killed  two  of  the  hens  which  had  up  to  that  time,  manifested  no 
signs  of  sickness,  and  sent  them  to  Dr.  Bailey  of  the  Maine  Cattle 
Commission  and  Prof .  C.  D.  Smith  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  pro- 
nounced them  typical  cases  of  tuberculosis." 


A  Point  on  the  Hygiene  of  Tubercular  Consumption. 

It  was  winter.  I  was  called  to  examine  the  lungs  of  a  girl  of 
twelve  years,  in  a  family  out  of  which  three  members  had  already 
succumbed  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  family  was  one  of  a 
few  of  the  old  residents  left  on  a  street  which  had  outlived  its  pop- 
ularity as  a  residential  section  of  the  city,  and  the   old  houses  were 
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fast  giving  way  to  stores  and  manufactories.  The  old  gentleman 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  terminate  his  days  there,  and 
be  buried  from  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  from  his 
present  condition  it  looked  very  much  as  if  his  desires  might  be 
gratified, and  not  only  in  his  own  personal  case, but  that  the  privilege 
would  be  extended  to  the  whole  immediate  family.  The  mother 
had  died  of  consumption  five  years  before,  and  three  years  pre- 
vious to  that  her  brother,  who  was  living  with  them,  died  of  the 
same.  Later  followed  the  oldest  daughter,  and  now  were  this  lit- 
tle girl  and  an  equally  delicate  older  brother. 

The  weather  was  cold  ;  the  rooms  were  heated  by  furnace,  and 
in  this  room  at  least,  the  register  was  in  the  floor.  The  child 
coughed,  the  boy  coughed  and  raised  copiously,  and  the  old  man 
did  the  same  ;  and  where  do  j^ou  think  they  deposited  their  expec- 
torations ?  Right  into  the  register,  where  it  lodged  in  the  warm 
pipe  and  dried  there  !  The  bloodless  little  girl  was  crouched  almost 
over  the  register,  inhaling  the  hot  air  as  it  came  up  from  the  fur- 
nace. After  I  had  comprehended  the  situation,  I  questioned  the 
father  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  a  procedure,  and  was  informed 
that  the  register  was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  matter  of 
the  lungs  of  the  family  from  a  purely  hygienic  standpoint ;  he  had 
heard  and  read  that  "the  spit  from  diseased  lungs  was  catching, 
and  he  was  going  to  have  it  dried  up,  out  of  harm's  way."  He  had 
practiced  the  habit,  from  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  long  before  he  had 
ever  heard  it  was  catching  ;  before  the  youngest  child  was  born. 
Considerable  has  been  said  on  the  feasibility  of  enacting  a  law 
which  should  prohibit  pedestrians  from  spitting  on  sidewalks  and 
in  the  streets  of  a  city,  on  the  assumption  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
possess  no  power  of  infection  until  after  the  process  of  dessication 
has  taken  place,  when  it  becomes  a  very  active  and  formidable 
creature  ;  and  the  air,  tramping  of  feet,  whirling  of   garments,  etc., 

act  as  so  many  accessories  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
But  with  such  facilities  as  the  family  register  offers,  the  danger  of 
inhaling  the  deadly  germ  from  public  thoroughfares  becomes  com- 
paratively insignificant. 

That  house  has  been  demolished,  and  in  its  place  is  being  erec- 
ted a  business  structure  whose  means  of  heating  require  no  clap- 
trap holes,  neither  in  floors  or  walls,  being  steam.  But  how  many 
houses  in  every  town  and  city  are  yet  left  with  floor  registers  ?  and 
how  many  (tieaven  only  knows!)  are  used  as  cuspidors  and  re- 
ceptacles in  a  small  way  for  the  refuse  matter  incident  to  civilized 
life — as  might  be  seen  in  low-down  lodging  houses — and  perhaps 
in  some  not  so  low? — Flora  S.  Russell,  M.  D.,  in   Medical    World. 
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The  Human  Machine. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Medical  News  had  an  interesting  editorial 
on  ''The  Perfection  and  the  Resources  of  the  Human  Machine," 
which  is  here  reproduced  in  part : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  lesson  that  the  schoolma'am  is  so  fond  of 
impressing  upon  the  infant  mind,  'Man  is  physically  the  feeblest 
of  all  animals,  but  by  his  superior  brain  he  masters  all,'  is  ut- 
terly untrue.  Man  is  physicially  the  finest,  most  dangerous  animal 
in  the  world.  Not  a  bird  or  beast  or  even  fish  that  he  can't 
beat  at  his  own  game,  if  he  sets  himself  about  it.  The  Blackfoot 
Indian  will  run  down  a  deer,  knife  in  hand,  even  the  'tireless 
wolf  can  be  overtaken  and  killed  if  you  can  only  keep  on  his 
trail.  The  negroes  of  Mozambique  spring  right  into  the  water  and 
attack  sharks,  armed  only  with  a  short  knife.  The  Sikh  will  face 
a  tiger  with  his  short,  heavy  scimeter,  and  a  thousand  tests 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  civilized  man  is  as  much  superior  to 
the  savage  as  the  latter  is  to  the  animals.  Club  or  sword  in  hand 
man  is  a  match  for  the  most  ferocious  beast  of  pray  in  a  fair, 
stand-up  fight,  and  the  club  or  its  decendent  is  as  much  a  part 
of  us  as  our  bones  or  skin  ;  but  for  it  we  should  never  have  allowed 
our  teeth  and  claws  to  degenerate  into  such  feeble  objects.  Its 
use  has  made  us  right-handed ;  right-handedness  has  specialized 
the  cortex  to  such  a  degree  that  speech  was  possible,  and  speech 
makes  thought  possible.  So  that  our  mental  superiority  is  purely 
an  outgrowth  and  a  part  of  our  muscular  superiority.  In  the 
language  of  Tommy  Atkins  in  Kipling's  ballad,  homo  sapiens  is 
"a  pore  benighted  heathen,  but  a  fust-class  fitin'-man,"  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  virtues,  moral,  physical  and  mental,  are  the  fruits 
thereof.     And  yet  we  talk  of  him  professionally   as  if  he  were   a 

clam  without  a  shell. 

''In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  known  organism  that  can  defy 

the  elements  as  he  can.  Any  zoologist  will  tell  us  that  no  other 
mammal  and  no  bird  has  one-half  the  geographic  range  that  the 
human  species  has.  His  faithful  friend,  the  dog,  will  accompany 
him  almost  everywhere,  but  only  by  having  his  food,  shelter  and  even 
clothing  provided  for  him  by  the  superior  species.  We  speak  of 
being  "as  rugged  as  a  bear,"  but  it  takes  three  distinct  species  of 
Ursus  to  keep  pace  with  man  from  the  tropics  to  the  pole.  A  doz- 
en or  more  species  of  deer  are  required  for  the  same  match.  Even 
the  domestic  animals  when  carefully  housed  and  fed  by  him  are 
far  inferior  in  toughness,  and  one  of  the  o:reatest  obstacles   to   his 
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progress  in  many  regions  is  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  beast 
of  burden  or  milk-giver  that  will  live  in  the  climate  with  him. 
The  only  species  that  can  even  enter  the  lists  with  him  is  the  blue- 
winged  teal,  and  he  is  disqualified  at  once  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  "very  moral"  of  a  fashionable  valetudinarian,  spending  his 
summers  in  Labrador  and  his  winters  in  Florida. 

"Much  of  this  faculty  is  of  course,  due  to  man's  power  of  con- 
structing shelter  and  clothing  for  himself,  but  still  more  to  his 
world-wide  range  of  food-materials.  Look  at  him  in  the  tropics, 
subsisting  on  rice  and  fruits,  only  sawdust  and  shavings  under  his 
boiler,  so  to  speak  ;  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gorging  upon  seal-meat 
and  whale-blubber,  firing  his  engine  up  to  the  explosion-point. 
His  instinct  meets  the  situation.  A  Hindoo  would  look  with  loath- 
ing on  the  eighteen-or-twenty^pound-m^l  of  seal  blubber  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  we  carnivore  "6^  t)i^  teBi]^rat&.  zone  would  hesitate 
about  attacking  it.  Yet^a^  prbfessijpntaLfne^}^fN)f  ours  has  assured 
us  that  on  a  mid- win tei;  trip  with  dog  sledgi^\iear  the  Alaskan 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Obean  he  pofsgitelmipst  alT  appetite  for  bread, 
lean  meat,  fruit,  sugary ^c,  and  carecT  ^r  nothing  but  the  un- 
salted  dried  salmon  ana^rancid__seal;Oi]__whicl^!'^rmed  the  food  of 
both  his  Eskimo  guides  ^^  t he^(^gs .  ^  ^  b>g t  of  the  latter  bev- 
erage carried  in  the  uncure(^^^i^s-BfA;lfe^»ilimal,  he  declared  was 
as  refreshing  and  appetizing  after  a  long  day's  run  as  hot  coffee 
with  cream.  When  we  remember  that  the  whole  party  was  sleep- 
ing out  on  the  ice  every  night,  in  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  60 
below  zero,  with  no  shelter  save  their  reindeer-skin,  night-bags, 
and  their  sleds  piled  up  on  the  windward  side  of  them,  we  begin  to 
see  the  reason  for  this  almost  pure  hydro-carbon  diet.  There  was 
not  room  in  the  stomach  for  enough  of  any  other  material  to  furnish 
heat  to  keep  up  the  bodily  temperature  against  such  fearful  odds. 
But  think  of  the  splendid  adaptability  of  the  creature  !  Our  re- 
spect for  the  human  machine  becomes  immeasurable.  At  the  other 
extreme,  look  at  Stanley  and  his  Somalis,  laboring  forward  day 
after  day  in  heat  and  fever-fog  through  the  jungles  of  the  Congo, 
everything  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  men  (no  horses,  oxen,  or 
even  asses  could  stand  the  work  and  the  climate),  all  on  a  diet  of 
roasted  bananas,  sugar-cane  and  green  corn. 

"The  same  toughness  and  faculty  of  adjustment  manifest  them- 
selves even  more  strongly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  unfavorable 
environment  in  which  man  places  himself  in  the  various  occupations 
of  civilized  life  and  the  strain  of  city  surroundings.  Scarcely 
a  trade  or  occupation  can  be  mentioned  in  which  most  of  ihose  en- 
gaged in  it  are  not  vigorous,  healthy  and  long-lived.  We  speak 
of  "occupation-diseases ;"  it  is  true  there  are  such,  but  none  of 
them  ever  affects  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  those  engaged. 
Even  when  they  occur  they  are  symptoms  of  lowered  vitality,  either 
local  or  general,  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  in  most  cases.  Many 
of  them  can  be  avoided  entirely  by  cleanliness  and  observance  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health." 
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Restriction  of  Dangerous  Communicable  Diseases. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger  of  contracting  diseases  are  : 

1.  Dust  from  infected  handkerchiefs.  (A  general  rule  applic- 
able to  all  persons,  sick  and  well,  is  that  handkerchiefs  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  They  should  not  be  used  after  any 
secretion  from  the  nose  has  been  permitted  to  dry  upon  them.  After 
being  used  they  should  be  put  into  a  paper  bag  which  may  then  have 
its  top  twisted  shut,  there  to  remain  until  put  into  boiling  water.) 

2.  Dust  from  floors  or  articles  upon  which  infected  sputum  or 
saliva  has  been  ejected. 

3.  Contact  with  the  hands  of  persons  who  cough  into  their 
hands,  or  who  handle  infected  handkerchiefs  or  cloths  into  which 
they  have  spit. 

4.  Books,  pencils,  gum,  drinking  cups,  etc.,  used  in  common. 

5.  Dust  from  rooms  or  clothing  infected  by  persons  having  a 
communicable  disease. 

6.  Possibly  typhoid  fever  may  be  spread  by  means  of  dust  con- 
aining  the  germ  of  that  disease  ;  but  in  order  that  typhoid  fever, 
may  occur,  the  germs  must  be  swallowed  or  find  their  way  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  This  disease  is  usually  spread 
by  drinking-water  which  has  been  contaminated  with  sewage  or  with 
leachings  from  privies.  Similar  statements  are  true  relative  to 
cholera. 

Dangerous  communicable  diseases,  in  the  order  of  their  impor_ 
tance,  modes  by  which  they  are  spread,  and  best  methods  for  their 
restriction  and  prevention. 

Gonsumption  is  known  to  be  a  communicable  disease.  It  is 
spread  by  the  dust  of  dried  sputa,  and  also  by  milk  and  meat  of 
tuberculous  animals.  The  most  important  measure  for  the  restric- 
tion of  consumption  is  the  disinfection  or  destruction  of  all  sputa 
of  every  consumptive  person.  It  is  best  that  all  persons  who 
have  a  cough  should  carry  small  pieces  of  cloth  (each  just  large 
enough  to  properly  receive  one  sputum)  and  paraffined  paper  envel- 
opes or  wrappers  in  which  the  cloth,  as  soon  as  once  u^ed,  may  be 
put  and  securely  enclosed,  and  with  its  envelope,  burned  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

Pneumonia  is  spread  by  a  germ  which  is  in  the  sputum  of  those 
who  have  the  disease  (and  of  some  who  do  not  have  the  disease  un- 
less, possibly,  after  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  cold  air.)  Care 
should  always  be  taken  to  destroy  or  disinfect  all  sputa  of  those 
who  have  pneumonia. 

Influenza  is  now  believed  to  be  spread  by  a  germ  which  finds 
its  way  from  infected  handkerchiefs  and  other  articles  and  places, 
iBto  the  nose,  throat  and  air  passages  of  persons   susceptible  to 
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this  disease.  The  measures  for  its  restriction  are  therefore  obvious 
— isolation  and  disinfection. 

Diphtheria  is  spread  by  the  sputa,  saliva  and  whatever  comes 
from  the  throat  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  dust  which 
results  from  the  drying  of  such  saliva,  etc.  Tbe  germs  of  diphthe- 
ria sometimes  remain  in  the  throat  weeks  after  apparent  complete 
recovery.  For  its  restriction  and  prevention,  isolation  and  disin- 
fection are  the  important  measures — isolation  of  every  infected 
person  and  thing,  and  their  complete  disinfection.  (See  "General 
Directions.") 

Typhoid  Fever.  Unlike  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever  is  not  often 
contracted  directly  from  the  sick  person,  but  usually  from  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  of  the  sick  person.  These  should 
always  be  properly  disinfected.  Undisinfected  discharges,  if  dried 
and  formed  into  dust,  may  spread  the  disease  through  the  air.  The 
chief  source  of  danger,  however,  is  believed  to  be  drinking-water 
contaminated  by  sewage  or  leachings  from  privies,  etc.  The  germs 
of  typhoid  fever  are  killed  by  boiling.  All  suspected  water  should 
be  boiled. 

Scarlet  Fever.  The  germ  of  scarlet  fever  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied. J3ut  that  there  is  a  germ,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  well- 
known  communicability  of  the  disease  from  person  to  person.  It 
is  spread  by  the  discharges  from  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat,  and 
probably  also  by  the  minute  scales  which  are  thrown  off  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  body.  Isolation  and  disinfection  are  the  measures 
by  which  this  disease  is  restricted. 

Measles  is  spread  from  person  to  person,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Isolation  and  disinfection  should  be  enforced. 

Whooping-cough  is  a  communicable  disease  which,  in  Michigan, 
causes  more  deaths  than  does  small-pox.  Whooping-cough  is  spread 
from  person  to  person,  directly  and  probably  indirectly.  Most  of 
the  following  "General  Directions,"  except  perhaps  those  for  dis- 
infection of  the  discharges  from  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  are  appli- 
cable for  its  restriction. 

Small-pox.  Small-pox  is  a  contagious  disease  ;  it  spreads  by 
means  of  particles  given  off  from  the  surfaces  of  the  body.  The 
following  rules  are  applicable  for  the  restriction  of  small-pox  when- 
ever the  disease  occurs ;  but  by  vaccination  and  revaccination, 
small-pox  may  be  and  should  be  almost  wholly  prevented.  One 
vaccination  or  once  having  small-pox  does  not  protect  for  life. 
Revaccination  should  be  had  once  in  about  five  years,  also  whenever 
small-pox  is  prevalent,  and  certainly  immediately  after  one  has 
been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

Cholera  is  spread  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  typhoid  fever* 
The  same  precautions  recommended  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  ty" 
phoid  fever,  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  cholera  appears.  The 
first  evacuations  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  are  infectious,  and  should, 
as  well  as  all  that  follow,  be  immediately  carefully  disinfected. 
Suspected  drinking  water  should  be  boiled. — From  a  Circular  of  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Health. 


-— «-^TH  E  «;?^>— 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

To  a  few  town  clerks.  This  office  prefers  to  be  subjected  to 
considerable  trouble  rather  than  to  make  trouble  for  others  but  the 
returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  must  come.  We  are  glad 
to  help  so  far  as  helping  is  possible,  so  please  call  on  when 
necessary. 


Wouldn't  it  pay  some  of  our  cities  that  have  not  done  so,  to 
pass  by-laws  against  municipal  uncleanliness,  including  the  litter- 
ing of  the  streets  and  sidewalks  with  paper  and  other  rubbish. 
Judicious  advertising  always  pays,  and  municipal  or  village  clean- 
liness is  one  of  the  best  of  advertisements. 


'Tt  is  not  a  question  of  cannot  enforce,  but  of  will  not,  that 
troubles  our  city  officers.  The  laws  are  capable  of  strict  ad- 
ministration. It  only  remains  for  officials  to  exhibit  back-bone 
enough  to  say  'I  will,  instead  of  T  cannot.'  That's  all  there 
is  to  it ' — The  Municipality  and  County. 


A  large  blackboard  has  been  hung  in  the  office  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  St.  Louis  on  which  to  write  the  names  of  the  dairy- 
men who  sell  adulterated  milk.  The  exact  per  cent,  of  adultera- 
tion is  to  be  written  down. 


Last  June  Dr.  Wattles  of  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College 
inspected  the  dairies  of  that  city.     He  found  that  95  per  cent  of 
them  were  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  that  80  per  cent  were  with- 
out pure  wat-r,  and  that  10  per  cent  of  the  cows  were  tuberculous. 
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The  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  fraudulent  milk  dealers  of  New 
York  City  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  them  have  almost  en- 
tirely stopped  the  villany  of  these  baby  killers  in  that  city. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  says  that  certain 
staple  products,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  and  the  various  cereal  prod- 
ucts, are  very  rarely  adulterated,  and  require  but  little  inspection. 
It  is  further  stated  that  canned  berries,  especially  blueberries,  are 
found  to  corrode  the  tin  greatly,  and  to  contain  from  this  source  as 
much  as  0  2  gram  of  oxide  of  tin  in  solution  in  a  single  can. 
Enamelled  iron  ware  of  certain  makes  is  found  to  contain  con- 
siderable amounts  of  antimony  in  a  form  to  be  readily  attacked 
by  acids. 


Criminology  has  become,  or  is  fast  becoming,  a  branch  of  sci- 
ence, and  it  is  time  its  teachings  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
actual  administration  of  justice. — N.  Y.  Med.  Times. 


In  any  event,  the  hap-hazard  method  of  locking  people  up  for  a 
time  and  then  setting  them  free  to  be  locked  up  again,  based  upon 
the  idea  that  criminal  human  nature  is  like  normal  human  nature 
and  susceptible  to  the  same  influences,  ought  to  be  forever 
adandoned.  —  The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 


Mothers  adhere  rather  persistently  to  three  mistakes  in  feeding 
babies  :  (1)  They  give  the  food  too  concentrated.  (2)  They  give 
it  too  frequently.  (3)  They  give  it  in  too  great  quantities. 
These  are  mistakes  of  the  head,  certainly  not  of  the  heart  for  their 
great  fear  is  that  the  baby  will  starve. 


Take  the  middle  course,  avoid  either  indolence  or  violent  ex- 
ercise, live  out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  the  athelete 
have  all  his  glory,  his  ruptures,  sprains,  or  nurse  his  broken  bones. 
You  have  only  one  life  to  live — make  that  one  comfortable. — Re- 
mondino. 


I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  medical  men  in  studying  the 
dietary  of  their  patients  to  caution  them  against  the  use  of  long 
infused  teas.  If  a  patient  has  tea  which  requires  long  infusion 
there  is  something  wron^,  as  the  active  principals  can  be  extracted 
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in  five  minutes  from  really  good  teas.     Longer   infusion  is   most 
injurious. — Medical  New^'. 


The  Medical  Society  of  New  York  have  adopted  a  report,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  danger  of  drinking  water  from  the  average 
water-tank,  as  found  in  railway  cars  and  other  public  places. 
Many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  mysterious  origin, it  is  said,  could  be 
traced  to  the  filthy  water-tank,  which  has  been  filled  with  water 
and  ice  of  doubtful  purity,  and  refilled  from  day  to  day  without 
cleansing  — The  Vermont  Medical  Monthly. 


A  peculiar  and  sad  result  of  this  case  of  small-pox  was  that 
another  colored  man,  who  staid  with  this  patient  the  night  before 
he  was  removed,  and  who  had  been  repeatedly  exposed  to  this 
disease,  certainly  three  times  within  six  months,  and  who  had  been 
repeatedly  vaccinated,  but  always  unsuccessfully,  was  stricken  with 
disease  upon  the  fifteenth  day  after  bis  exposure  and  eventually 
died  from  it.  It  is  common  for  people  who  have  been  several 
times  unsuccessfully  vaccinated  to  assume  that  they  are  secure 
from  small-pox,  but  ihis  case  proves  the  fallacy  of  such  assump- 
tion.— 22d.  An.  Rpt.  Bd.  of  New  Haven. 


It  is  not  wise  for  local  boards  of  health  to  stand  around  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  waiting  for  physicians  with  rival  pet  theories 
to  determine  the  preponderance  of  evidence  as  to  whether  a  sore 
throat  is  produced  by  a  Loeffler  bacillus  or  by  some  other 
bacillus,  or  by  a  coccus.  If  the  attending  physician  pronounces 
it  diphtheria,  or  any  quarantinable  infectious  disease,  it  is  their 
duty  forthwith  to  quarantine  and  isolate  and  use  such  preventive 
measures  as  will  best  protect  the  public.  If  later  it  is  found  that 
the  disease  is  not  infectious  the  quarantine  can  be  raised  and  no- 
body will  be  injured  thereby. — Iowa  Health  Bulletin. 


Capital  invested  in  the  rotten  homes  of  the  poor  yields  the  high- 
est interest — they  are  the  dearest  homes  in  the  land — and  simply 
because  the  sanitary  authorities  close  their  eyes  and  ears,  while  the 
owners  take  their  10  to  20  per  cent,  profit.  Thus  people  with 
limited  capital  are  tempted  to  invest  in  them,  screwing  out  of  them 
the  greatest  profit  they  can,  and  keeping  them  at  the  lowest  level 
of  dilapidation ;  and  it   often   happens   that   when  an  attempt  is 
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made  to  improve  them,  the  owners  are  found  to  be  almost  as  poor 
as  the  occupiers,  and  the  authorities  under  the  circumstances  hesi- 
tate to  enforce  the  law,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  involve  the 
ruin  of  the  owner.  This  perpetuates  the  evil.  The  proper  plan 
is  to  insist  on  good  sanirtary  conditions,  so  that  the  small  capitalist 
will  cease  to  find  these  poor  properties  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ment.—  The  Sanitary  Record. 


A.  F.  H.  A.  ITotes. 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  1—4.  We  give  a  few 
brief  notes  on  the  papers  and  happenings  at  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Hartzell,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Mississippi 
River  as  a  Sewer,"  in  which  he  gave  figures  showing  the  number  of 
dead  animals,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  garbage,  etc.,  that  are 
annually  thrown  into  the  river  thus  injuring  and  imperiling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fertile  lands,  and  of  the  cities  below.  The  city 
of  Chicago  was  severely  criticised  for  turning  its  sewage  into  the 
great  river,  and  Pittsburg  for  dumping  the  contents  of  her  garbage 
boats  into  the  Ohio  river. 


Dr.  Hartzell  thinks  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  National 
Government  must  regulate  the  questions  which  will  arise  between 
city  and  city,  or  state  and  state  as  to  the  pollution  of  rivers.  Dr. 
Bryce,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario, 
expressed  the  opinion  in  his  paper  on  the  pollution  of  water  sup- 
plies, that  international  disputes  are  bound  to  arise  relating  to  the 
pollution  of  water  supplies  that  are  common  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  that  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  to 
make  stringent  laws  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 


The  sanitation  of  railway  cars  received  attention  in  several 
papers  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  that  subject.  One 
paper  by  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Health,  related  the 
results  of  an  investigation  which  was  made  in  Boston  under  his 
direction  concerning  the  processes  employed  in  cleansing  cars,— day 
coaches  and  sleepers.  It  was  found  that  the  work  done  in  cleans- 
ing cars  at  the  completion  of  their  runs  is  tolerably  thorough.     All 
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the  railway  companies  approached  readily  granted  permission   to 
inspect  their  methods,  save  one. 


The  paper  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  of  Boston,  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  properly  heating  and  ventilating  railway  cars  was  a  very 
excellent  one.  We  touch  but  a  small  point  in  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Orvananos,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  when  we  mention  his  recom- 
mendation to  furnish  every  railway  car  with  cuspidors,  and  enact 
and  enforce  laws  against  spitters  who  spit  elsewhere  than  in  the 
proper  receptacles.  The  cuspidors  should  contain  a  disinfecting 
solution. 


A  little  bit  of  the  experience  of  one  doctor  shows  that  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Orvananos  and  of  some  others  are  not  uncalled 
for.  "Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  on  one  of  our  California  lines, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  berth  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  when  I  got  up  and  the  car  was  all  straightened  up,  I  fell 
into  conversation  with  my  neighbors  and  found  that  they  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  1  would  occupy  the  berth  I  had  during 
the  night,  for  they  told  me  that  the  worst  consumptive  they  ever 
saw  had  been  taken  out  of  that  berth  but  an  hour  before  I  got  in  ; 
and  although  there  were  three  other  consumptives  in  the  train  which 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  they  were  in  no  manner  es- 
pecially cared  for  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  their  trouble  to 
others." 


The  report  of  the  committee  shows  commendable  progress  in 
some  directions.  The  most  encouraging  report  of  progress  in  rail- 
way sanitation  was  that  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 
This  railway  is  under  a  systematic  sanitary  inspection  of  the  cars 
and  their  fixtures  ;  all  of  the  train  men  are  thoroughly  disciplined  so 
that  they  are  thoroughly  alive  to  any  sanitary  requirements  needed 
for  the  healthful  condition  of  trains  ;  at  the  end  of  every  trip  the 
cars  and  the  carpets  are  cleansed  by  the  pneumatic  process  ;  the 
heating  is  by  means  of  hot  water  without  the  use  of  stoves  in  the 
cars  ;  the  cars  are  lighted  with  electricity  from  storage  batteries, 
each  car  being  independently  lighted  and  charged  for  36  hours  of 
continuous  lij^hting,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  heat  and  danger  from 
oil  lamps  ;  and,  finally,  smokeless  coal  is  used  to  minimize  the 
annoyance  from  smoke  and  gases. 
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Dr.  Conn,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
closed  his  report  with  these  words  : 

The  through  line  that  takes  the  most  advanced  position  in  al- 
leviating the  discomforts  of  the  traveler :  that  shows'bj  the  clean- 
liness of  its  cars,  their  heating  and  ventilation,  and  above  all  by 
the  uniform  courtesy  of  their  employes,  the  fact  that  they  have  a  de- 
partment of  hygiene  as  well  as  of  surgery,  will  reap  its  own  re- 
ward, and  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  advertising  department, 
for  no  amount  of  printer's  ink  will  cover  want  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  train  men,  nor  of  unnecessary  want  of  sanitation  of  the  car 
service,  neither  will  the  public  hesitate  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
their  dissatisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  receive  the  full  and 
entire  approbation  of  the  traveling  public  is  an  advertisement  that 
money  will  not  buy,  and  to  obtain  which  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  railroad  corporation. 


There  were  several  papers  on  disinfection,  an  abstract  of  one 
of  which  will  be  given  later.  During  the  discussion  on  car  sanita- 
tion, Dr.  Kinyoun,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C,  gave  briefly  the  results  of  his  experimental  work  with  for- 
mic aldehyde,  and  with  it  in  actual  disinfection.  His  work  in  that 
direction  is  not  yet  completed,  but  thus  far  he  has  convinced  him- 
self that  this  agent  is  a  very  efficient  disinfectant  for  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  and  of  diphtheria,  and  for  small-pox  infection. 


Very  favorable  results  witti  formic  aldehyde  as  an  aerial  disin- 
fectant have  been  announced  by  several  French  investigators. 
Reference  was  made  to  this  foreign  work,  and  when  asked  what 
he  thought  of  formic  aldehv  de  in  the  disinfeation  of  a  suite  of 
rooms.  Dr.  Kinyoun  expressed  the  opinion  that,  when  the  vapor  is 
disengaged  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  will  do  the  work  efficiently. 


Dr.  Wilbur  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  presented  an  important  paper 
on  the  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics,  in  the  course  of  which  Maine 
was  complimented  for  showing  commendable  care  in  the  compilation 
of  her  mortality  tables. 


A  resolution  of  the  association  expressive  of  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Louis  Pasteur  was  a  fitting  acknovvledg- 
ment  of  the  deep  debt    which    sanitation  owes  to  this  attentive 
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student  of  nature.  In  addition  to  the  resolution,  a  cablegram  to 
Dr.  Roux,  of  Paris,  contained  these  words:  ''The  American 
Public  Health  Association  mourns  the  loss  of  Pasteur." 


Dr.  Hewitt  of  Minnesota,  while  complimenting  Denver,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  Minnesota  was  also  once  a  resort  for  consumptives, 
but  he  said  "We  now  send  them  out  here.  This  is  a  good  place  ta 
come  to  if  they  go  at  it  right  when  they  get  here.  If  I  had  a  child 
with  tuberculosis  I  should  send  him  right  into  the  pine  woods  of 
Minnesota  and  let  him  get  well."  But  the  reporter  who  had 
button-holed  the  doctor  asked  whether  there  was  not  great  risk  in  go 
ing  out  into  the  wilds  in  that  way  to  rough  it.  The  answer  was^ 
"Well,  it  is  sure  death  not  to  go,  and  they  have  a  fighting  chance 
if  they  do  go,  so  I  should  recommend  that  chance." 


At  the  formal  reception  to  the  delegates  in  Trinity  churchy 
Chancellor  McDowal  said  that  he  believed  in  personal  liberty,  but 
personal  liberty  requires  some  restraint  because  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  man  who  refuses  to  obey  the  public  health  officer  de- 
serves punishment.  Were  not  the  water-rates  so  high,  he  would 
favor  having  the  Mayor  turn  the  hose  on  the  offender.  The  health 
office  should  be  taken  out  of  politics.  If  it  were  not  kept  from  it 
we  fear  the  office  would  become  full  of  microbes.  The  speaker  urged 
upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  joining  with  and  seconding  the 
health  officer  in  his  work. 


A  very  thoughtful  paper'" was  that  of  Dr.  Munn,  Health  Com- 
missioner of  Denver.  His  subject  was  National  Health  Legislation. 
Briefly  stated,  his  proposition  is  to  establish  in  each  state  and 
territory  in  connection  with  each  State  Board  of  Health,  a  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene  to  be  supported  by  annual  appropriations 
from  the  National  congress.  The  plan  was  formulated  upon  the 
same  basis  as  that  upon  which  was  established  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  in  connection  with  the  various  agricultural  col- 
leges in  each  state.  The  many  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
sanitary  science  from  the  co-operation  of  40  or  more  laboratories 
working  by  co-ordinate  methods  upon  similar  problems  cannot  be 
more  than  hinted  at.  Dr.  Munn  submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  laboratories. 
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The  want  of  space  forbids  the  mentioning  of  many  other  papers 
which  were  read  during  the  four  days  session,  but  portions  of  some 
of  the  papers  will  be  presented  in  this  and  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  Sanitary  Inspector. 


As  usual,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  sent  a  generous  representa- 
tion of  delegates,  but  an  accident  which  was  annoying  and  withal 
somewhat  romantic,  delayed  their  arrival  until  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting.  Heavy  rains  had  occurred  in  some  of  the  Mexican  states 
through  which  they  passed,  and  in  a  district  but  sparsely  inhabited 
they  found  their  journey  checked  by  the  absence  of  a  bridge  which 
had  been  swept  away  before  them.  When  the  trainmen  attempted 
to  run  back  to  a  station  through  which  they  had  just  passed, 
another  bridge  in  their  rear  was  found  to  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  flood,  and  for  two  days  they  remained  between  the  two  de- 
molished bridges  without  food,  excepting  a  mere  pittance  which 
came  from  the  lunch  basket  carried  by  one  of  the  passengers,  the 
most  of  which  went  to  the  women  and  children  on  the  train. 


The  Denver  meeting  will  be  remembered  as  an  important  one  for 
advancing  intelligent  sanitary  work  in  the  three  countries,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  which  are  included  in  the 
Public  Health  Association  which  has  become  so  broadly  American. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  with  kindly  feelings  for  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  of  the  citizens 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  delegates.  Next  year's  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Diphtlieria  in  Bockland.. 


The  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Rockland  got  quite  a  troublesome 
start  on  the  local  board  of  health,  for  the  reason  that  cases  of 
sore  throat,  which,  from  their  clinical  aspects  could  not  be  differen- 
tiated positively  from  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  were  not  reported 
to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  what  is  worse,  children  from  the 
houses  in  which  these  cases  were  present  were  allowed  to  go  to 
school. 

One  of  these  presumably  infected  houses  was  an  orphan  asylum 
in  which  there  were  28  children,  and  children  went  to  school  from 
this  house  while  the  local  board  had  no  warning  of  the  danger  until 
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a  death  occurred  there.  Nearly  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred 
in  one  school  to  which  these  infectious  pupils  went. 

When  aware  of  the  danger,  the  local  board  went  earnestly  at 
work  to  stop  the  epidemic.  With  so  many  foci  of  infection  already 
established  before  the  sources  of  infection  were  located,  the  task 
was  a  serious  one,  but  late  reports  from  the  local  board  indicate 
only  a  few  scat'ering  cases. 

The  local  board  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  meeting  the  danger 
to  the  public  so  intelligently  as  it  did ;  for  applying  its  measures 
directly  to  the  infection  instead  of  seeking  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
in  a  thousand  and  one  directions  to  wh  ch  no  competent  sanitary 
authority  would  nowadays  refer  as  the  direct  cause  of  this  disease. 

In  this  outbreak  the  disease  was  generally  mild,  but  it  has  de- 
stroyed several  lives  and  the  saddest  reflection  is  that  death  came 
to  Dr.  Albee,  the  noble  and  efficient  chairman  of  the  board,  while 
he  was  opposing  himself  to  this  public  danger. 


An  Infected.  "Well  on  Historic  Ground. 

A  water  which  is  liable  to  contamination  is  in  danger  of  receiv- 
ing infectious  matter  from  the  same  sources  from  which  the  con- 
taminating matter  is  derived.  Polluted  water  is  dangerous,  but  an 
infected  water  is  ten-fold  more  so.  A  polluted  water  may  be  used 
many  years  without  ill-results  plainly  apparent,  but  the  household 
in  which  polluted  water  is  used  is  like  one  by  the  side  of  a 
powder  house.  In  either  case  an  accidental  spark  may 
precipitate  a  calamity.  The  history  of  typhoid  fever  in  one  family 
which  has  lately  been  communicated  to  this  office  shows  how  the 
spark  was  applied. 

The  house  is  historic.  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
built  by  one  of  Maine's  good  old  pioneer  parsons,  but  as  a 
sanitarian  he  probably  was  not  so  eminent  as  his  predecessor, 
Moses,  nor  so  careful  a  student  of  hygiene  as  some  of  his  clerical 
successors  of  the  present  day.  So  it  is  found  that  back  of  the  house 
on  rather  low  ground  the  well,  though  not  very  deep  was  dug  down 
to  bed  rock.  This  well  is  only  six  feet  from  the  sink  drain,  is  too 
near  other  sources  of  pollution,  and  is  very  near  the  back  door. 
Out  of  this  back  door  and  sink  spout,  writes  the  attending 
physican,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  household  slops  have 
saturated  the  whole  surroundings  in  this  hollow  of  the  ledge. 
He  further  writes  :  "I  do  not  doubt  or  question  the   cause   to    be 
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contamination  of  this    well    by    the   typhoid   poison."     But   how? 

A  mother  and  her  child  from  this  old  house  visited  Massachusetts 
last  September.  The  child  came  home  sick.  The  attending  physician 
found  it  to  be  a  case  of  "walking  typhoid  fever,"  and  cautioned  the 
family  about  the  disposal  of  the  discharges.  Nevertheless  in 
November  two  more  children  had  typhoid  fever  in  a  very  mild 
form  But  in  January  four  more  children  were  at'ack  with  typhoid 
fever  in  a  severe  form,  now  in  June  three  more  of  the  family  are 
having  the  same  disease. 

When  the  cases  appeared  in  January  the  attending  physician  re- 
examined the  surroundings  and  became  convinced  that  the  typhoid 
germ  had  been  imported,  and  that  it  had  infected  the  well.  The 
family  was  requested  to  abandon  the  well,  and  it  were  better  if 
they  abide  by  the  doctor's  advice  that,  "the  well  will  never  again 
be  fit  to  use  and  must  be  abandoned." 


On  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools.* 


BY  DR.   S.  H.  DURGIN,   BOSTON,  MASS 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  address  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing in  1893,  I  briefly  discussed  the  question  of  daily  medical  in- 
spection of  public  schools  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  among  school  children,  and  of  giving  timely 
professional  advice  to  the  teachers  concerning  children  who  might 
be  too  ill  to  remain  in  school  for  the  time  being.  I  had  for  some 
time  then  been  trying  to  inaugurate  this  work  in  the  Boston  Schools 
and  only  succeeded  in  placing  the  machinery  in  motion  on  Nov.  1, 
1894. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  in  this  paper  only  a  brief  statement  of 
how  this  work  is  being  done,  the  result  of  the  first  four  months' 
work  and  the  impression  which  the  work  has  made  and  especially 
upon  the  school  management. 

The  city  was  divided  into  550  school  districts,  giving  an  average 
of  about  4  schoolhouses  and  1400  pupils  to  each  district.  One 
physician  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  each  district 
with  a  salary  of  $200  a  year.  His  duty  is  to  make  a  visit  to  each 
master's  school  daily  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion. The  master  receives  from  each  of  the  teachers  in  his  dis- 
trict early  reports  as  to  the  appearance  of   symptoms  of  illness  ia 
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any  pupil  under  his  charge.  These  reports  are  given  to  the  visit- 
ing physician,  who  at  once  examines  the  reported  children  and  makes 
record  of  his  diagnosis  and  action.  If  the  visiting  physician  finds 
a  child  too  ill  to  remain  in  school,  he  advises  the  teacher  to  send 
the  child  home  for  the  observation  and  care  of  its  parents  and  fam- 
ily physician.  If  the  illness  is  from  a  contagious  disease,  the  child 
is  ordered  home  and  the  case  report  d  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

If  a  child  who  is  thus  sent  home  returns  the  next  day  with  con- 
tinued illness  the  same  action  by  the  teacher  and  physician  will  be 
repeated  and  sustained  by  the  Health  and  School  Boards. 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  exact  data  for  only  the  first  four 
months  of  the  work,  comprising  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February. 

To  avoid  repetition  I  will  quote  from  the  recent  report  of  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  his  own  expressions 
of  approval  of  the  work,  in  connection  with  the  data  which  I  fur- 
nished him  at  his  request.     He  says  : 

*'Only  favorable  reports  have  come  to  me  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  by  which  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  carrying  on 
a  system  of  daily  visits  in  all  the  schools  by  competent  and  disin- 
terested medical  men.  The  Board  of  Health  appears  to  have  been 
highly  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  professional  men  it  has 
secured  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  best  medical  talent  in  the  city 
has  been  engaged  in  this  service.  The  medical  visitors  do  not  un- 
dertake to  give  professional  treatment  in  any  case.  They  examine 
all  children  thought  by  their  teachers  to  be  ailing,  and  point  out 
the  need  of  professional  treatment  in  all  cases  in  which  the  need 
exists.  The  treatment  itself  must  be  received  from  the  family  phy- 
sician or  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the  dispensaries.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  S.  H. 
Durgin,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health." 

I  will  say  that  incidental  to  this  school  inspection  this  corps  of 
medical  men  is  also  serving  an  excellent  purpose  in  the  control  of 
contagious  diseases.  The  Board  of  Health  sends  to  each  one  of 
these  school  inspectors  every  morning  a  full  list  of  the  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  which  have  been  reported  in  the  pre- 
vious 24  hours.  Each  medical  officer  picks  out  the  cases  reported 
in  his  district,  visits  them  to  see  if  they  are  properly  isolated  at 
home  and  reports  the  facts  at  once  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  its 
action.  He  makes  another  visit  to  the  patient  on  the  question  of 
discharge  from  isolation  and  again  reports  his  conclusions  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  medical  officer  is  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  isolation  of  the  patient  at  home,  for  causmgthe  patient's  re- 
moval to  hospital  when  necessary,  for  the  patient's  release  from  is- 
olation. In  other  words, the  Board  of  Health  is  enabled  to  act  upon 
trustworthy  information  and  relieve  the  medical  attendant  of  one  of 
his  most  unpleasant  duties.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  supplement  this  work  by  an  examination  of  eyes,  ears 
and  skins. 


64  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTOR. 

This  corps  of  phj^sicians  has  been  organized  into  a  society  ;  meet 
at  regular  intervals  and  discuss  only  questions  pertaining  to  their 
official  work.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  first  class  medical 
men  for  this  work,  but  it  should  be  said  in  their  behalf  that  in 
many  instances  the  salary  is  more  than  equalled  by  their  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  new  work,  with  which  they  are  in  full  sympathy. 

The  work  is  now  very  generally  approved  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, by  the  school  teachers  and  by  the  community  at  large. 

F'or  the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  the  teachers  and  70,000  school 
children  have  the  benefit  of  well  selected  medical  oversight  and  the 
Board  of  Health  is  provided  with  trustworthy  medical  agents  in 
every  part  of  the  city  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

From  the  SvperinteudetU's  Report. — The  total  number  of  children 
examined  during  the  four  months  ending  February  28,  1895,  was 
9,063,  of  whom  5  825  were  found  to  be  sick,  and  3,238  were  found 
not  to  be  sick.  The  number  found  sick  enough  to  be  sent  home 
was  1,033  ;  of  these  280  were  suffering  from  contagious  diseases, 
as  follows  :  Diphtheria,  58  ;  scarlet  fever,  19  ;  measles,  42  ;  whoop- 
ing cough.  17  ;  mumps,  35  ;  pediculosis,  47  ;  scabies, 33  ;  congenital 
syphilis,  7  ;  chicken  pox,  22.  These  children  were  in  their  seats 
spreading  contagious  diseases  amongst  other  children.  The  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  saved  from  these  diseases  by  the  timely 
discovery  and  isolation  of  the  sick  children,  is  of  course  beyond 
computation. 

The  other  diseases  discovered  and  for  which  the  necessity  for 
treatment  was  pointed  out,  were  as  follows :  Abscess,  22  ;  catarrh, 
244  ;  cellulitis,  12  ;  chorea,  11  ;  colds,  with  more  or  less  bronchitis, 
224  ;  debility,  63  ;  diseases  of  the  eye,  389  ;  diseases  of  the 
ear,  35  ;  diseases  of  the  skin  and  scalp,  186  ;  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  mouth,  3,489  ;  epilepsy,  5  ;  fracture  of  the  collar  bone,  1  ; 
headache,  171;  indigestion,  42;  malaria,  17;  nausea,  50;  Potts* 
disease,  3  ;  swollen  glands,  133  ;  ulcers,  16  ;  wounds,  21  ;  miscella- 
neous diseases,  411  ;  examined  for  vaccination,  117. 

The  summary  statement  is  as  follows  : 
Total  number  examined,  9,063 

Found  to  be  sick,  5,825 

Found  not  to  be  sick,  3,238 


9,063 
Number  found  sick  enough  to  be  sent  home,  1,033 

Number  found  well  enough  to  remain  in  school,  4,792 


5,825 

I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  work  of  medical  visitation 
thus  successfully  begun  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  So  far  as'  I 
know,  Boston  is  the  only  city  in  this  country  where  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  may  be  heartily  sustained  by  the  School  Board 
and  by  the  general  public. 
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